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OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


THE PHYSICAL FITNESS AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS ARRANGED FOR WORKERS IN HUNDREDS 
OF WAR-PRODUCTION PLANTS ARE LITERALLY 
VICTORY INSURANCE. LIKE ADEQUATE FOOD AND 
REST, THEY ARE BUILDING STRONG, DURABLE BODIES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO MUST KEEP UP THE 
TERRIFIC PACE OF OUR ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 
AGAINST TIME. IN NO SEGMENT OF THE WAR EFFORT 
CAN WE AFFORD TO BE HAMPERED BY PHYSICAL 
MACHINES THAT BOG DOWN THROUGH LACK OF 
EXERCISE AND RECREATION 


Rasen geek. 


The Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, as far back as 1925, encouraged its employees 
to try for the Hot Point Athletic Club. This Club 
maintains a softball team and runs an inter- 
departmental softball Jeague. It has both girls’ 
and men’s basketball teams and conducts golf 
tournaments and indoor games. 
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The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, operates hundreds 
ef departmental softball teams and a league of hard- 
ball teams. Golf, basketball and soccer are also played 
extensively on organized schedules. 
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Recreational representatives of the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation, Akron, Ohio, the Monongahela 
West Penn. Public Service Co., Fairmont, W. Va., 
and the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, par- 
ticipated in the discussion of recreation services 
for industrial workers at the War Recreation 
Congress held in Cincinnati, September 28th to 
October 2nd, 1942. 
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Physical training through sports and exercise is also a 
vital part of the preparation of men for the armed 
services. 
er ks: Ke 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., for more than a year, 
has devoted large space in leading magazines to 
a consistent program of cooperation with the 
Federal Government in its effort to arouse in 
industry and the general public a greater appre- 
ciation of the vital importance of sports for the 
war effort. Results have been outstanding. A 
judicious allotment of materials for. the manu- 
facture of sports equipment essential to the war 
effort will be required to preserve the impetus 


gained. YP 


: President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilsor Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other ieading cities 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


//9@YYS — NEW HARPER BOOKS 


A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY 


THE 


A Study of Democratic Economic 
Movements 


By Benson Y. Landis 


A national authority on the cooperative movement here reviews 
the major institutions in American economic life from the point 
of view of their contribution to the creation of a democratic, 
cooperative economy. Among the activities described are con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, the professions and busi- 
ness, the governmental activities and international cooperative 
relations.. The book concludes with a “discussion syllabus” to 
make this a helpful medium for adult education in an improved 
understanding of the ways and means to build in America an 
economy in which the consumers’ interests are kept paramount. 


$2.00 
NEGRO’S SHARE 


A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing 
and Public Assistance 


By Richard Sterner 


This is the third volume to be published in the Negro ia 
American Life Series, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
In this volume vital data heretofore buried in important socio- 
logical research projects plus much new material have been 
brought together to provide a definitive and revealing picture 
of the extent to which the Negro shares in the American 
standard of living. Everyone concerned with the growing prob- 
lems of racial antagonism and demecratie ways of dealing 
with them is sure to find this exhaustive and constructive con- 
tribution indispensable. $4.50 


CAREER GUIDE 


By E. E. Brooke 
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author of “Career Clinic,” etc., and 
MARY ROOS, co-author of “A Guide to Guidance” 


A book of unusual merit for everyone aware of the dilemma | _ 
young people face in planning a career today and who want to + 
know how to counsel them wisely. This book anticipates the 
vocational needs of the post-war world, shows more specifically 
than any recent volume the ways and means by which career 
aptitudes may be discovered, the relation of personal abilities 
and interests to life satisfactions, and gives detailed methods of 
hunting and finding employment in the chosen field. $3.00 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 


GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS 


. uncommon grasp of the problems before us. 


‘ 


By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher is 


Here is the first book to bring together adequately in one vol- 
ume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural com- 
munities in the larger setting of the whole problem of child de- 
velopment work. “I like this very much. It is simple, interest- 
ing, positive and practical. It is very much needed and will be 
extremely useful.”—FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Education, 
Department of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 


Of invaluable aid to teachers, guidance officers and students im 
schools of education. : $2.50 


VALUES | ees 


By Beardsley Ruml 
Treasurer, R. H. Macy @ Co. 


The citizen who almost single handed is res onsible for pu 

ttin 
income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis here "Meek a len ate a. 
seription for today’s government-business tug of war and he 
shows how team play on mutual aims can make life more se- _ 
cure and prosperous in post-war America. Every one who fears 
we may lose during war the kind of values a democratic Amer- | 
ica strives to preserve and enhance will welcome this candid and — 
constructive statement by a business man who has displayed an 


$1.00 


Order these books from your Boakstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33 St., New York, N. Y. 
~ 7 I ™ 3 ¢ 
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THE INSTITUTE OF LIVING 


Formerly styled 


The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 


of the Hartford Retreat 


An interesting opportunity is available to 
women and men with an interest in soci- 
ology and psychology. The training and 
practical experience gained here is a val- 
uable preparation for post-war time when 
the great work of reconstruction and so- 
cial rehabilitation will require many work- 
ers experienced in this specialized field of 
psychological medicine. 


Complete maintenance is furnished, plus 
$50 or $60 a month while learning and 
gaining experience, with salary increases 
and promotional opportunities. 


Send for booklet and information to 


General Director of Nursing 
The Institute of Living 
200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


In your own home you can now prepare for peace-time oppor- 
tunities in many fields by learning to speak in an amazingly short 
time any of 29 languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


It’s quick, easy, correct 
SPANISH ITALIAN FRENCH RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE JAPANCSE CHINESE GERMAN 
NORWEGIAN and 20 others. 
You learn by LISTENING to the voices of native teachers whose 
perfect pronunciation you pick up as easily as a popular song. 


Successfully used by Army, Navy, Flying and Signal Corps and ” 


other services; in thousands of schools and colleges; endorsed by 
leading educators. = 
Send for FREE Book—Call for FREE Demonstration 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


50 RCA Building, Rockefeller Plaza, New York (20), N. Y. 
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What Shall We Do 
With Germany? 


HALL we let Germany start a THIRD 
World War? Not if we heed Ber- 
nadotte E. Schmitt’s tough - minded 
pamphlet, WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH GERMANY ? — based on the 
author's profound knowledge of Euro- 
“pean history, and his understanding of 
the psychology of the German people. 


| Public Policy 25c Special prices 


Pamphlets on quantities 


ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN FRIENDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


E have a million enemy aliens—too 

many to intern. What shall we do 
with them? What have we done? What 
rights, restrictions have they? These and 
many other questions are answered by 
Ernst W. Puttkammer, Professor of Law 
at the University of Chicago. 


Other Public Policy Pamphlets: 
CAPITALISTIC WARMONGERS: 
A MODERN SUPERSTITION 


By Walter Sulzbach 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND DEMOCRACY 


By Michael A. Heilperin 
The Above Four Pamphlets, $1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


TO EVERYONE WHO 
WANTS TO WRITE 


Here is a streamlined course, especially fitted to 


wartime needs, offering an opportunity to make 
your start under expert guidance. 


Making a start is the hardest part of professional writing. In days 
like these, when spare time is scarce and plans uncertain, it may 
be especially: difficult. 

But The Magazine Institute offers a plan which can be fitted to 
your own requirements—no matter how little time you have, It 
will get you started and keep you writing. 


Make Your Own Study Schedule 


The Magazine Institute, a private writing school owned, oper- 
ated, and staffed by successful writers and editors, offers a series 
of fascinating writing tasks which you can do in your own time— 
when you find time. You may concentrate on fiction or non- 
fiction, Send today for FREE BOOKLET, which tells all about — 
opportunities in magazine writing. 
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The Magazine Institute, Dept. 38A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, 20, N. ve 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
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GIVE HIM A BREAK ! 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He can get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded—and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 
please don’t call Long 
Distance between 7 P.M. 
and 10 p.m. unless your 


calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 


BELL 7 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


CovER PHOTOGRAPH AND FRONTISPIECE OF 
this issue are from the poignant record 
made in Europe between 1939 and 1942 
by the distinguished photographer and war 


correspondent, Thérése Bonney. 


New York’s ABLE GOVERNOR FOR TEN YEARS, 
a successful business man for many years 
before entering public life, a humanitarian 
always, Herbert H. Lehman is both prac- 
tical and social-minded as he sets forth 
the urgency of a program of genuine re- 
construction in areas freed from Axis dom- 
ination. Page 309. 


BACK OF THE SERIOUS CLASHES IN Los AN- 
geles in June, Ruth D. Tuck, page 313, 
sees a situation that has been long in the 
making—the problem of Latin American 
youth in that city. For seven years Mrs. 
Tuck was a case supervisor for FERA and 
SRA in communities where a large section 
of the Mexican population was on relief. 
She went to Mexico on a year’s leave of 
absence to study the indigent repatriated 
Mexican. 


On pace 317, WittiAmM J. Norton GIvEs 
his analysis of factors behind the recent race 
riot in Detroit. Mr. Norton has been a 
valued citizen of Michigan since 1917, first 
as organizer and secretary of the Detroit 
Community Union and Detroit Commun- 
ity Fund, and since 1930 as executive vice- 
president of the Children’s Fund of Mich- 
igan. During the depression years he was 
chairman of the Michigan Emergency Re- 
lief Commission. 


For REAL AMERICANA SEE KATHERINE GLOv- 
er’s folksy picture of small communities in 
the maneuver areas as soldiers swarm in 
upon them, page 319. Readers will recall 
Miss Glover’s article in our March issue 
on women in war production. 


A RESIDENT OF NEw ORLEANS, WITH BUSI- 
ness interests in North Carolina as well, 
Edward B. Benjamin is known in both 
communities as an industrialist with wide 
civic interests. Page 323. 


DirecTtoR OF THE CHICAGO COMMUNITY 
Trust, Frank D. Loomis takes stock on 
page 325 of trends in the development over 
a hundred years of voluntary social agen- 
cies in Chicago, analyzing their financial 
underpinnings. : 


Harotp SEIDMAN HAS BEEN HEAD OF THE 
Division of Coordination and Research in 
the New York City Department of Investi-- 
gation since 1938. The facts he shows on 


page 329 were obtained in a recent series 


Se * 


of investigations which he conducted for 


‘the city department. He is the author of. 


“Investigating Municipal Administration,” 
Institute of Public Administration, 1941. 
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Industrial Homework 


To tHe Epiror: Mary Barttetr Dant’s 
“The End of Homework,” in the June 
Survey Graphic, was a most encouraging 
progress report. However, since the war, 


_ industrial homework has come back as a 


prize package wrapped in the glitter of 
patriotism. A Connecticut factory recently 
monopolized several pages of the Sunday 
newspapers of the country to portray happy 
housewives working contentedly in their 
own homes at high rates of pay. (It goes 
without saying that the housewives pictured 
had comfortable homes and satisfactory 
working conditions.) Want ads repeatedly 
exhort housewives to “work at home in 
your spare time.” If we look through the 
glamour and ignore the patriotism we will 
recognize our old enemy, homework, which 
we pushed out the back door, returning 
triumphantly through the front. Child labor 
and leng hours of work are returning, too. 

The enthusiasm for increasing production 
in a time of war is easily understood. Lack 
of capacity for plant expansion makes it 
desirable, from the point of view of pro- 
duction, to use outside workers, as far as 
the work itself will allow. A shortage of 


workers makes it desirable, and perhaps 
necessary, to tap the supply of housewives 
who would not be willing or able to leave 
home to work. 

Regardless of how homework contributes 
to production, the fact remains that it is 
impossible for the government to inspect 
home workshops and enforce minimum 
standards. Regardless of the number of 
happy, healthy women doing such work, 
there are others who can be exploited and 
whose children will be sucked in to work 
along with the adult members of the fam- 
ily for long hours under unhealthful con- 
ditions. 

There is a serious danger that unless the 
return to industrial homework is at least 
limited, it will again get a grip on the 
economic life of the people. This will mean 
that the fight against home sweatshops 
must be renewed and must go over much 
of the ground already covered. It would 
seem that the wisest course for those anx- 
icus to maintain labor standards would be 
to insist that there be a genuine need for 
home production before permitting it to 
be used, and that it be discontinued as 
soon as the need for it has passed. 

‘Lincoln University Maset M. SMYTHE 
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When Freedom Rings 


by HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


A blueprint of the tasks which begin overseas with the ‘‘first 


hours of liberation,” and which range from halting death by 


“starvation, exposure, disease and neglect” to long-run plans 


for revival and self-reliance. Tasks gauged by the director of 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
will confront in turn the proposed United Nations Admin- 


istration.* For, as he points out, they “transcend the realm 


of political allegiances and give free expression to the highest 


principles and instincts of all peoples.” 


A CIVILIAN WOULD BE RASH INDEED TO ATTEMPT TO PREDICT 
the course of military events. But, whatever the military 
tumetables, we can assume that the hour of liberation is 
nearing for millions of the men, women and children now 
neld in Axis bondage. The liberation of those peoples will 
Dresent us with grave and urgent problems, the solution 
of which will have worldwide effects for decades after 
his war has ceased. The time for preparation may in 
act be much shorter than we think. It would be history’s 
yreatest tragedy if, having won victory on the fields of 
attle, the United States and the United Nations should 
rove unable to win the peace because of lack of prepara- 
ion. ; 

The peace which we all seek must be rooted in emergent 
vork of rehabilitation and reconstruction. The dimensions 
f this task can best be measured by the dimensions of the 
lisaster which has overtaken the world. The Axis has 
xtended its despotism over the peoples of some thirty-five 
ountries and hundreds of islands, the dwelling places of 


“Governor Lehman made this progress report after his return from London 
-at a dinner meeting in his honor given by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
on at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, on June 17. Acknowledgement 
due to the FPA for generously enabling us to draw on the unabridged 
srsion of his address, which is brought out in full in the july 15 issue of 
oreign Policy Reports, together with the text of the draft agreement 


tting up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


more than half a billion men, women and children. Al- 
most all of Europe lies under the dark cloud of Nazi rule, 
Japan has over-run the rich islands of the Western Pacific 
and has penetrated deep toward the heart of heroic China. 


‘In occupied Europe and in enslaved Asia the pictute is 


universally the same—starving people, impoverished land, 
and nations whose whole economies have been wrecked to 
serve the brutal purposes of the Axis overlords. 

Food condition statistics in the area of Axis occupation 
are treacherous. But official reports from Europe and Asia 
leave no doubt that hunger is the general rule, that starva- 
tion is commonplace, and that the area enslaved by the 
Axis is a breeding place for all the diseases of the body and 
of the spirit that are born of starvation, suffering and 
death. Tuberculosis, which thrives on the bodies of the 
hungry and the malnourished, shows increases in some 
parts of Europe from four to ten times over pre-war rates. 
Malaria and typhus are spreading in captive cities and 
villages, because the people of occupied lands no longer 
possess the simplest medical facilities. 

Agricultural production in Europe has dropped sub- 
stantially during the past four years, despite the desperate 
efforts of Germany to make Europe self-supporting bv 


shifting emphasis from animal husbandry to production 
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of grains and vegetables. As the months roll on, the man- 
power shortage, the wastage and deterioration of machin- 
ery, the neglect of the soil and the increasing disorganiza- 
tion of the economy will cut even deeper into total food 
production. 

The once matchless flocks and herds of Europe have 
declined to figures in some cases a third below pre-war 
levels. Horses are disappearing at a rate that indicates that 
a shortage of draft animals may be a problem even more 
acute than the shortage of manpower in the first harvest of 
peace. The occupied nations have been systematicallv 
drained of their resources, raw materials and commercial 
goods to serve a vicious new order. Never before has the 
world witnessed so ruthless a despoliation of so many in 
so short a time. 

A problem so vast and so world embracing obviously 
does not lend itself to piecemeal solution. If we are to 
have any hope of constructing an enduring peace and a 
stable world economy, we must be prepared to move in 
quickly behind our liberating armies with essential relief 
measures to halt death and suffering and to begin 
rehabilitation measures in such manner as to lay the foun- 
dations for a true and permanent reconstruction. The 
problem is to devise means to harness world production, 
already taxed by war needs, to total world want during 
the coming months of tremendous human crisis. We must 
see to it that relief flows smoothly and swiftly into meas- 
ures to remove the need of relief, and that rehabilitation 
measures are so devised as to enable the suffering nations 
to begin their own reconstruction at the earliest possible 
moment. Our objective is to help people to help them- 
selves and thereby to help ourselves, by making possible 
a world in which the four freedoms can have a chance of 
realization. 


New Team Play by the United Nations 


IMPORTANT STRIDES HAVE BEEN MADE TOWARD MEETING THESE 
complex problems. On June 10 the Department of State 
placed before the forty-three governments of all the United 
Nations and the other nations associated with us in. this 
war a draft agreement for creation of a United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration through which 
the productive resources of all the nations of goodwill 
may shortly be mobilized to bring succor to the victims of 
war. The governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and China already have agreed to this plan, in- 
dicating their readiness to participate wholeheartedly in 
an historic effort to see to it that no one shall die for the 
lack of bread, protection from the elements or the mini- 
mum assistance of modern medicine. 

There is fortunately a strong disposition among the 
nations to recognize that this problem is without parallel 
in history and that its solution must lie in the joint and 
concerted efforts by all nations. It is proposed that each 
nation, in niaking its greatest possible contribution to the 
joint task, shall within its resources make not only a 
financial contribution but shall contribute further in the 
form of supplies, shipping and other transportation, per- 
sonnel and services. The already greatly strained resources 
of the world will have to be tapped to the greatest prac- 
ticable degree if the emergency needs created by this war 
are to be met to any appreciable extent. It is as yet too 
early to predict what total amounts or what proportion 
any government will be called upon to supply to the joint 
enterprise. There are, however, precedents for joint action 
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in this direction. Under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, for example, Canada and the United — 
Kingdom, Australia, Argentina and the United States 
have undertaken to contribute large quantities of wheat 
for use in a major offensive against starvation. There are — 
supplies in other areas which, when fully drawn upon, ~ 
will distribute the burden of world relief over many 
countries. At least 50 percent, and perhaps more, of the 
total cereals required for European relief can readily come 
from areas other than the United States, and it should be 
noted that cereals comprise well over half of the total ton- 
nage of any table of relief food shipments. oe: 

This proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration represents a practical and realistic ap- 
proach to a problem of great magnitude. America cannot 
feed: the world from its own resources alone. Neither can 
Britain nor Russia nor China nor any one of the other 
American Republics. Satisfaction of the wants of the mil- 
lions of suffering men, women and children can be ac- 
complished only by the concerted action of all the nations 
whose productive resources were fortunately spared the 
fire and destruction of modern warfare. 

The imperative demands of military necessity will not, 
however, wait upon international conversations or pro- 
tracted conferences. It may well be that in the immediate 
future our fighting commanders will call upon us to move 
in behind a front line in Europe to provide relief to newly 
liberated peoples. In anticipation of such a possibility, the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations is 
proceeding with plans as an American organization, con- 
fident that the other nations of goodwill will step forward 
to assist and that this practical United Nations mechanism 
will become a reality. 


From Relief to Rehabilitation 


‘THE COMMON DISLIKE OF THE CONCEPT OF “RELIEF” ON THE 
part both of nations that receive and nations that give is_ 
certain to have a deep influence on the nature of these 
operations. In an era when political stability is dependent 
upon economic stability as never before, no nation will 
casually become a recipient of a dole. Similarly no nation, — 
or group of nations, will casually commit its resources 
to a tremendous relief undertaking without striving to — 
make certain that simultaneous measures are instituted to _ 
make possible the cessation of relief expenditures at the _ 
earliest possible moment. 
There should be no basic misconception of the idea of 
relief in the minds of Americans. Relief operations in — 
Europe after the war of 1914-18 by no means entirely took 
the form of gift. Where governments had cash or assets, 
they were required in some cases to pay cash and in other 
cases to pledge assets as security for loans. In other in- 
stances, governments which had no assets which could — 
reasonably be regarded as good security, were nevertheless ~ 
provided with relief and required to pay by means of loans 
advanced to them under conditions where the commercial 
soundness of the credit was highly questionable. Most of — 
these loans were subsequently defaulted, and our govern- 
ment thus was no better off than if the loans had been. 
outright gifts. On the other hand the country receiving 
relief suffered an impairment of its credit and was less 
able to borrow for sound projects of reconstruction so long | 
as these loans still complicated its finances. Economic 
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Shortly after our troops landed in North Africa, Americans began supplying civilians with food and other essentials 


cycle which led first to a gigantic depression, then to the 
rise of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese militarists, and 
finally to global conflagration. 

To avoid the danger of permitting relief to cause funda- 
mental economic derangements which might generate a 
third world war, a careful balance must be maintained 
between relief by outright gift and relief by sale or ex- 
change. None of the liberated nations will be seeking the 
charity of this country. But in some instances it certainly 
will be the course of prudence and wisdom to advance the 
goods for relief and rehabilitation as outright gifts. To 
do otherwise under some conditions would be to impair 
the credit and economy of the liberated nations and thus 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for such nations to 
procure essential credit and exchange when the initial 
emergency has passed and the time arrives for sound, long- 
term reconstruction. In other instances, however, the 
liberated nations will quickly re-establish governments 
capable, ready and willing to purchase the foodstuffs and 
goods necessary for relief and rehabilitation, and oper- 
ations of the relief and rehabilitation agency can and 
should proceed on a commercial basis. In still other in- 
stances, the operation undoubtedly must be an admixture 
of both procedures. But in all situations, the technique of 
salvage and rehabilitation must constantly be oriented to- 
ward the objective of reconstituting the economy of the 
recipient nation. That is the way to put an end to relief. 
That is what we want. That is what the suffering peoples 
of the liberated nations will have richly earned. ; 

For these reasons, the President, pending the creation of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, has assigned to the OFRRO the task not alone of 
establishing “soup kitchens” and carrying on direct relief, 
but also of assisting war-stricken peoples in reviving their 
own production of essential goods and services as rapidly 
as possible. In each liberated area which the President 
may designate, the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations is to distribute relief goods and goods to 
facilitate the production of basic civilian necessities, 
whether those goods be given away, sold or bartered. In 
such way we achieve a single supply line to each liberated 
me " f 


area and avoid inconsistency and confusion in policy and 
administration. 

Relief feeding in the past has been associated mainly 
with community kitchens and similar devices, but the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation in the United States has 
found that relief goods can be distributed efficiently 
through normal channels of trade. The Swedish-Swiss 
Commission which is operating in Greece has discovered 
that distribution of relief foodstuffs through normal chan- 
nels of trade is not only possible but is probably cheaper, 
more efficient and is preferred by those receiving assistance. 
From the long-time point of view, it is highly desirable to 
re-establish normal channels of trade and distribution as 
promptly as possible, for that, beyond doubt, is an essen- 
tial part of getting peoples back on a self-sustaining basis 
and represents genuine rehabilitation. 

The lessons learned in the quarter century during which 
this war was in the making demonstrate beyond question 
that the United States and the United Nations have no 
alternative but to undertake this task. The motives that 
impel us to this work are readily demonstrable, even with- 


out reference to the deep moral motives which of them-_ 


selves alone would be a justification for assistance. 


Civilian Supply Behind the Lines 


IN THE INITIAL STAGES, OUR ACTIVITIES ARE SO CLOSELY 
integrated with the military that relief operations actually 
are conducted by the army itself or under its close super- 
vision. The primary functions of the army are, however, 
to seek out and destroy the enemy and to move forward 
the munitions and other military supplies for that pur- 
pose. Any diversion of army personnel from these tasks 
reduces striking power by a corresponding amount. The 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations has 
been established to institute measures in behalf of liberated 
populations as soon after actual combat as is deemed 
prudent by the military commander, and thereby to help 
maintain the army’s striking power at the highest possible 
level. The operation will, of course, be subject to the ap- 
proval of the military commander so long as military 
operations require. 
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The importance of civilian supply behind the lines was 
clearly demonstrated by the North African campaign. 
Soon after our troops landed last November in Algeria 
and French Morocco, General Eisenhower ordered that 
measures be taken in behalf of the civilian population. 
Thereafter, he requested space on convoys for thousands 
of tons of non-military supplies for the civilians whose 
labor and support were required in preparation for the 
Tunisian offensive. His orders, and the success with 
which our communication and supply lines were main- 
tained across French Morocco and Algeria, bear direct 
testimony that, in the North African operation, provision 
of the essentials of life to civilians in the war theater was 
a military and political necessity, closely related to the 
whole campaign strategy. What was true in North Africa 
will be equally true, in magnified scope and under much 
more urgent conditions, on the continents of Europe and 
Asia. 


First Steps Toward a Balanced Economy 


Ir Is NOT MILITARY NECESSITY ALONE, HOWEVER, THAT COM- 
pels us to undertake relief and rehabilitation measures. 
Millions of people have been plundered, despoiled and 
starved. Unless the United States, in concert with the 
other United Nations, extends a helping hand to these 
peoples, we can anticipate with certainty that the liberated 
areas for decades will suffer from disrupted economies, 
crushing burdens of unemployment, shattering inflations 
and the internal turmoil which adds up to chaos. 

If we have learned anything from the decades just be- 
hind us it is this: That we cannot, even if we would, make 
ourselves secure in a world in which millions of men, 
women and children are dying of want or by epidemic. 
Let us recognize frankly that freedom from want is a basic 
component of any enduring peace and that if America is 
to have any hope of lasting peace and a stable world econ- 
omy we must help see to it that the liberated peoples of 
the world are restored as rapidly as possible to a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

That is merely enlightened self-interest. 

We cannot live with security in a world half rich, half 
pauperized. So long as any peoples are convinced that 
they are being discriminated against in the sharing of the 
world’s goods, we may expect violence to grow from that 
conviction. International trade cannot flourish nor sound 
econemic expansion take place in a world tormented by 
expectations of the violence that is born of suffering and 
misery. And the United States, in the period after this 
war, will need the outlets of a total world market unless 
our economy is to face a terrific contraction in a shatter- 
ing postwar depression. We in America must not lose 
sight of the fact that, once this war has ended, we again 
wilk be the greatest producers in the world and will want 
world markets for our grain, our cotton, our tobacco and 
other agricultural staples, as well as our steel, our automo- 
biles and the thousands of products of our mills and fac- 
tories. 

The relief and rehabilitation of war-stricken nations is 
the necessary first step toward a balanced economy in 
which a high ieyel of consumption will prevent the piling 
up of those great stocks of surplus goods which would 
otherwise be quickly accumulated after this war in all the 
primary producing countries. Relief and rehabilitation is 
but the opening phase of the postwar era. The long-range 
reconstruction which follows this phase must be conducted 
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on the basis of world trade. By emergency relief and re- 
habilitation measures now we can make it possible for the 
liberated peoples of Europe and Asia to become in ae 
ceeding years the customers and consumers of our 590 $: 
Thus by restoring the basic economic equilibrium of t a 
peoples we can hope to create demand which will provide 
jobs for the millions of fighting men who will be stream- 
ing home from our victorious armies to take jobs in an in- 
dustry converting back to production for peace. 


Investment for a New World 


THE COSTS OF SUCH A PROGRAM WILL BE GREAT, EVEN THOUGH 
they will be diminutive when projected against the total 
costs of this war or the total costs of another depression. 
The outlays will represent an investment for a new world 
in which productive facilities will have an opportunity to 
operate to make possible prosperous conditions at home 
and to diminish suffering and want abroad. This war 
right now is costing the American taxpayer about a bil- 
lion dollars every three days. The cost in life and spiritual 
values is incalculable. The knowledge that America and 
other United Nations are prepared to extend relief and 
rehabilitation to the victims of war and to sustain the 
spirit of resistance among the downtrodden people of 
Europe and Asia when the hour of freedom strikes, will 
help to transform those people into a cohesive group, ready 
and willing to cooperate in the battle of liberation. Should 
America’s readiness to bring relief to the weary peoples 
of Europe and Asia shorten the war by but a week or two, 
the United States will have saved far more on war costs 
than the total outlays which can be anticipated in the field 
of relief and rehabilitation. 

The deepest aspiration of the peoples of Europe and 
Asia will be for an opportunity to rebuild their own lives 
toward a system of stability and order. Unless they are 
helped in the initial stages to help themselves, this oppor 
tunity for sound reconstruction may be lost. It would be 
folly for this country and the United Nations to pour out 
their total substance in a complete effort for victory and 
hesitate to expend the final dollars which would make pos- 
sible the realization of the objectives for which they fought 
—the establishment of a stable world economy and of a 
peace that will endure. 

The cry of nations and their peoples for assistance in 
the first hours of liberation will present democracy with 
a supreme test. The fate of all United Nations’ attempts 
to insure banishment of global wars may well be de- 
termined by the success of the first joint action in relief 
and rehabilitation administration. This work of binding: 
up the wounds of those who suffer, of preventing and halt- 
ing death by starvation, exposure, disease and neglect, 
transcends the realm of political allegiances and can give 
full expression to the highest principles and instincts of 
all peoples. If the nations of the world should fail to 
work in mutual cooperation for these high principles, 
what hope could we hold for political cooperation to ban- 
ish war? If it is true that nations learn to work together — 
by actually working together, then the joint effort of the — 
United. Nations to help the liberated peoples of the world - 
may well provide the experience which will make possible 
the more gigantic enterprises to come. = 

It has been given to us, twice within the span of a life- _ 
time, to attempt to devise a peace in which all men can 
live in freedom from fear and want. We failed last time. 
We dare not fail again. ar 


DEEP EMBERS AND SURFACE EXPLOSIONS: 


TWO ARTICLES 


Los Angeles and Its Mexicans 
Detroit and Its Negroes 


Behind the Zoot Suit Riots 


by RUTH D. TUCK 


In some sections of the country, undisciplined wartime emotions found 
shocking outlets in the warm days of June. As this Californian points out, 
the disturbances in Los Angeles indicate that it is time to put the 
Good Neighbor Policy into practice at home as well as below the border. 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY, GOOD AND BAD, HAS PRETTY WELL OUT- 
lined the events of the recent “zoot suit” riots in Los An- 
geles. Beginning with sporadic clashes between service- 
men and youth in the Mexican districts around the first 
of June, mob spirit boiled up increasingly through the 
nights of June 4, 5, and 6, reaching a climax of full- 
fledged riot conditions on the night of June 7. A thou- 
sand uniformed men and civilians milled through the 
Main Street district of Los Angeles, attacking and beat- 
ing any youth who appeared to be of Mexican extraction. 
The wearing af a zoot suit seems to have been entirely 
incidental; pictures of police line-ups show less than half 
of the Mexican boys so attired. 

The Los Angeles police confined their restraining ef- 
forts to arresting the victims for “vagrancy.” The mili- 
tary authorities did not declare any portion of the city 
out of bounds until after the four worst days. Mayor 
Bowron nervously talked about “two-fisted action.” Most 
of the city newspapers outdid themselves with inflamma- 
tory references to the “navy task force of 29 taxicabs” and 
the “navy’s punitive expedition.” The Mexican Consul- 
ate advised all persons of Mexican origin or descent to 
‘stay in their homes after sundown for their own safety. 
The reputed attacks by Mexican youths on sailors and 
their female companions, which were supposed to have 
touched off the riots, remained shrouded in obscurity; 
and as in the case with most, provocative incidents, re- 
peated investigations have merely deepened the obscurity. 

Meanwhile, there were international repercussions. 
Wires began sizzling between the Mexican Consulate and 
the State Department, back to Mayor Bowron and the 
Los Angeles Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The mayor told the State Department that there 
could not be any racial issue involved, as 98 percent of 
the youths had been born in Los Angeles. The repre- 
sentative of the coordinator’s office thought so too. Axis 
propagandists preferred to think differently, however, and 

-OWI’s monitoring service picked up their eager exploita- 
tion of the fact that the riot victims were dark-skinned. 
With the exception of a few Negroes, almost all were 
Mexican. 
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As the navy moved to put the whole city out of bounds 
and the army promised adequate punishment by a mili- 
tary court for soldiers found street fighting, things quieted. 


The governor appointed Attorney General Robert Kenny 


to head an investigating committee, which proved to be 
the first of a spate of such committees, official and semi- 
official Some sound recommendations for improving 
social conditions among the Los Angeles Mexicans have 
been made. Some committees have tried to relieve the 
city of responsibility by attempting to prove that the dis- 
turbances were Axis or communist fomented. Mean- 
while, the Mexican quarters are uneasily still, and what 
their many sons in the armed services think has not been 
revealed. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Los Angeles 


For years Los ANGELES HAS HAD EXACTLY THE SORT OF JU- 
venile gang problems which may be expected by any city 
which permits slum districts to exist together with limited 
facilities for recreation and unintelligent law enforce- 
ment. The tendency of adolescents to form cohesive, ex- 
clusive groups is not altered by the fact that there are few 
normal outlets for the activities of such spontaneous or- 
ganizations. Repressive measures may worsen the type 
of activity very rapidly, as gang leaders become heroes 
and martyrs in the eyes of their associates. The gangs of 
young Mexicans were not considered much of a problem 
in past years. They were characterized as docile, or shift- 
less, or cowardly, according to the point of view of the 
organization with which they came in contact. The 
neighborhood of the really “hard guys” used to be Echo 
Park, a non-Mexican district, but the establishment of a 
large recreation center and the use of trained juvenile of- 
ficers have cut the delinquency rate there appreciably. 
The Los Angeles. Probation Office’s report for 1942 
noted a juvenile delinquency rate of 1.6 percent for the 
city’s population of 2,500,000, a rate of 3 percent for the 
Mexican population of 219,000. As is generally known, 
figures on delinquency, particularly when they concern 
ethnic groups, are tricky. A disproportionately high per- 
centage may mask such factors as economic and political 
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impotency, discriminatory law enforcement, or a high 
ethnic visibility. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that while the rate of delinquency for all juveniles 
in Los Angeles has increased since the war, the increase 
for the Mexican group has been less than that for the 
city as a whole and less than that of any other statistically 
segregated group. 

However, the problem of delinquency in the Mexican 
quarters presents some unique facets. It is to an extent 
the problem of second generation Americans, but it dif- 
fers in some important respects from the. second gener- 
ation problem presented in the past by European immi- 
grants. The Mexican, the latest arrival, has been slow in 
achieving economic and social status. This might be due 
to the fact that the period of expansion was closing when 
he came. It is also due in no small part to the fact that 
the predominantly Indian blood of the Mexican makes 
him easy to segregate and discriminate against. Then, 
too, the Mexican arrived leaderless and has stayed lead- 
erless. The patron system, established in labor gangs 
crossing the border, remained a basic organization in 
Mexican colonies; the prominent Mexican is too often 
the exploiter of his own people. 

In spite of the strong family feeling among Mexicans, 
the cleavage between generations is sharp. The older 
Mexican has always thrown the burden of facing the 
Anglo-American world on his children. It is the teen- 
age child who interprets for bill collectors, landlords, em- 


At a spontaneous meeting, young Mexicans make constructive plans for the future after the arrest of one 
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ployers, relief agencies—and the police. Some school 
teachers and social workers have been guilty of fostering 
the attitude in the Mexican child that his parents are 
“dumb.” Conversely, the youth has been a tragic puz- 
zle to his parents; their background of a rural, semi- 
feudal culture leaves them incapable of guiding their 
children in urban life. A Mexican father recently said 
to me: “I tell him every night, no te vayas, no te vayas, 
fuera de la casa. [Don’t, don’t go outside the house.] 
But he goes.” There is nothing in the casa to hold him. 


The Impact of the War 


Paut S. TayLor, WRITING OF THE MEXICANS NORTH OF THE 
Rio Grande in Survey Graphic, May 1931, observed: “For 
the most part, [they] keep to themselves because of ostra- 
cism, instead of hurling themselves in defiance of it.” 
That could be said to be true up to the start of the war. 
The impact of war on Mexican youth was terrific. It 
seemed to promise them the outlet they needed. Patriot- 
ism and military action had a strong appeal; enlistments 
in the Mexican districts swelled. A fever of excitement 
ran among the younger boys; they played at war among 
the gangs. If, at that point, the gang organizations could 
have been taken in hand and their energies turned to 
work like that of the voluntary youth groups in England, 
the zoot suit headlines might never have been written. 
But these energies were not put to good use, and the 
much publicized Good Neighbor Policy below the bor- 
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of their group 
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der made Mexican youth bit- 
terly aware of ostracism here. 
Any United States Employ- 
ment Service office in: Califor- 
nia could testify that the place- 
ment of even well qualified 
Mexican youth necessitated a 
struggle with prejudiced em- 
ployers. A survey made by 
the CIO in November 1942 
showed only 5,000 of Los An- 
geles’ more than 200,000 Mex- 
icans working in basic indus- 
try. 

Meanwhile, the more sensa- 
tional Los Angeles press did 
not aid the situation by featur- 
ing all Mexican juvenile cases 
as part of a Mexican crime 
wave. It had a field day in 
August 1942 over the “Sleepy 
Lagoon Murder.” Members 
of one Mexican gang attacked 
members of another at a party. 
A Mexican was killed, and 22 
boys were arrested on charges 
of conspiracy to commit mur- 
der. A member of the sher- 
iff's office gave the worst as- 
pects of the gang problem 
wide circulation with a “true 
crime” story in the December 
issue of a magazine called 
Sensation. About this time the 
term zoot suiter began to be 
applied locally to Mexicans in 
particular. 

Peg bottoms and long coats, 
common enough in_ other 
large cities, had been worn for 
quite some time in Los An- 
geles, not only by Mexicans 
but by whites, Negroes, Fili- 
pinos, and other youth of certain economic and social 
status. The wearing of exaggerated. clothing as a means 
of achieving distinction and recognition denied in other 
fields is a well recognized phenomenon. “High rise” 
trousers and bell bottoms were worn by the same groups 
a few years ago, but no mention was made of a high rise 
crime wave. Until June 13, 1943, the Los Angeles Times 
had for many months run a comic strip which glorified 
the wearer of a zoot suit as a sort of Superman. It is 
more likely that the press selected the use of the term 
Zoot suiter, applied to Mexicans, as a means of evading 
OWTI’s request that it drop the term Mexican in report- 
ing arrests. 

_ The Sleepy Lagoon incident produced the usual rash 
of investigations and committees. At this point two lines 
of community thinking began to be apparent. Most of 
the press and police had shown that they stood for 
harsh repression, with little consideration of underlying 
causes or interest in long time treatment. This view was 
supported by a large section of the community. The 
| ee statement of another member of the sheriff's 
office before the county grand jury in October 1942 that 
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In the barber shop which was once a center for Mexican youth, there is a long honor roll 


Mexicans were biologically predisposed toward criminal 
behavior—because the Aztecs had once practiced human 
sacrifice—was quoted and requoted. The police and 
sheriffs office cars continued nightly prowls in the Mexi- 
can quarters, making arrests running as high as 300 a 
night on charges of vagrancy or unlawful assembly. The 
youths thus arrested were picked up in groups of three 
to ten, as a rule, and sometimes on the sidewalks before 


their own homes. A young Mexican-American, president 
of the boys’ athletic club at Clelland House, was arrested 


and beaten while talking to friends in a car near the 


- settlement house. Axis short-wave went right along with 


this excellent copy, never missing a trick. 

Perhaps the kindest comment which can be made about 
this approach is that it is unthinking, that it represents a 
behavior pattern of dramatic violence which is one of our 
least desirable heritages. California is rather close to the 
pioneer period in time and thought. Anomalously, Cali- 
fornia is tremendously proud of its Spanish and Mexican 
heritage. As the Los Angeles Times points out in a re- 
cent editorial, California is proud of its old missions, its 
Californians of Mexican descent, its picturesque Olvera 


a 
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Street. The Times also says: 
“We enjoy fraternizing with 
them [the Mexicans]. We have 
been solicitous for their welfare 
in times of depression.” This 
is an interesting comment in 
view of the numbers of Mexi- 
cans who were more or less 
forcibly repatriated during the 
depression, and the signs Se 
sive solamente a raza blanca 
[| White race only served] which 
have dotted sections of Los An- 
geles. And although there are 
many Mexicans not living in 
slums, no high degree of accom- 
modation is indicated in the Los 
Angeles Coordinating Council’s 
study in December 1941 which 
reported: “It may be safely said 
that the median Mexican family 
income does not exceed $790 a 
year, or about $520 less than the 
minimum required for decent 
food and housing for the aver- — a 

age family of five persons.” A proper ch: 


Some Advance Was Made 


WHILE THE PRESS AND POLICE CONTINUED THEIR COURSE OF 
action, other groups were formulating, in a quiet, unpub- 
licized fashion, programs for dealing with the problem so- 
berly. Taking the stand that their work was similar to 
that of a physician, who diagnoses before he prescribes 
and who tries to get at fundamental causes, they repre- 
sented professional social workers, church and labor lead- 
ers, some civic and county authorities, progressive attor- 
neys, members of the Mexican and Negro communities. 
In November 1942, a petition was presented to the Los 
Angeles board of supervisors requesting specific remedial 
action, which, if promptly and honestly followed through, 
might have obviated the events seven months later. The 
petition did more than emphasize need for the ameliora- 


Another Mexican “home” in Los Angeles 
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ance for young children—a home in decent surroundings 


tion of slum conditions and other customary concomitants 
of delinquency. It stressed the immediate stoppage of 
discriminatory law enforcement and forms of ethnic segre- 
gation. It recommended establishing channels through 


which Mexican youth could express its desire to partici- — 


pate in the war effort, and publicity as to the potential 
value of that contribution. 
Under the aegis of the Probation Office, a coordinating 


council for Latin-American youth was organized; headed © 


by Manuel Ruiz, Jr. a young attorney, it included both 
Latin and Anglo-Americans. Its achievement to date, 
and a very considerable one, has been the opening of job 
training and placement to Mexican youth. A trade school 
has been started on the East Side, as well as a branch of- 


fice of the Minorities Division of the War Manpower ~ 


Commission. Careful work has been done in in- 
dividual placements and with employers. An- 
other citizens’ committee, including some Holly- 
wood names such as Orson Welles, was formed 


der indictment in the Sleepy Lagoon case. Pres- 


dinator of Inter-American’ Affairs in Los An- 
geles; to date the role of its representative, ap- 
pointed some time ago, has been rather passive. 
Some advance was made in combating feeling 
against Mexicans in housing projects, in improv-- 
ing sanitation and recreation in the Mexican 
quarters, in obtaining bilingual personnel for 
civic, county, and federal agencies dealing with 
Mexicans, But this advance came slowly and 


there was nothing about it designed to make 
dramatic newspaper copy. 


Efforts at Quick Solutions 


IN SPITE OF ALL THAT COULD BE DONE, TENSIONS IN-_ 
creased greatly in the Mexican colonies. Some- 
times it seemed almost (Continued on page 335) 
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to obtain funds and legal aid for the 22 boys un- _ 


sure was brought to open an office of the Coor- — 
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The Detroit Riots—and After 


by WILLIAM J. NORTON 


How deeply troubled human tides lashed at the very doorstep of the social 
executive now heading the Mayor’s Inter-Racial Committee. Here he 


shares with other communities the quintessence of his experience. 


For MANY YEARS MY OFFICE HAS BEEN IN THE HEART OF 
the Negro district of Detroit, half a block from Hastings 
Street, the “Main Street” of the area. Early in the morn- 
ing of June 21, word came to me at home that a race riot 
had been raging all night, that Hastings and all adjoining 
streets were bedlams of tumultuous disorder, and that any 
white person entering the district was in peril. Neverthe- 
less, I had to go. Not all of my associates might learn of 
the riot; many were women, and some would come to the 
building. That is how I happened to get an eyeful of the 
black man’s share of the turbulent events of that. for- 
bidding day in Detroit. 

Later on we gathered our white workers together, 
evacuated the building, left its protection to a trusted-and 
loyal Negro associate, and beat a retreat. Then, for a 
while, I prowled up and down Woodward Avenue, the 
main north and south thoroughfare of the city, where it 
divides Negro and white districts—and watched the white 
man’s share in the same disgraceful events. 

Such an observer might spin a firsthand yarn of how 
those white and black mobs behaved—and individuals 
among them—that could be a momentary substitute for 
the standard murder story. There would be more of vio- 
lence and gore in it. Parts taken by black men were re- 
volting; parts taken by white men were equally hideous. 
But what’s the use? Race riots unhappily are no novelties. 
Detroit is not alone in reverting to wolfish behavior. 


As FOR A GENERATION PAST, DETROIT Is TODAY A BLAST 
furnace heating the hardened substances of an old civiliza- 
tion until they fall apart. The components fuse again 
nto new substances that in turn are being machined and 
welded into the new and slightly different model of 
democracy now shaping on the assembly lines of America. 
So are hundred of other cities, towns and hamlets. The 
chief difference is that Detroit is a large furnace—heats 
quicker, cools faster, and does both with more gusto. 

Many race riots have occurred recently in America. 
Slightly different patterns are woven of the same warp 
of prejudice and hatred, the same struggle of an American 
lower caste to overcome its obstacles and rise to man’s 
estate. Men running amuck in Beaumont, Tex., Detroit, 
Los Angeles, or elsewhere, act about alike. They club, 
kick, stab, shoot, loot, and set fire wherever and whenever 
the crust of civilized decency is loosed from the primitive 
savage that always lurks in homo sapiens. The gruesome 
details of any single riot are not important. The causes 
are, and so are attempts to prevent recurrence. 


Two things about the clash in Detroit are significant. 


One is that it was not deliberately planned by either white 
or black groups, was without prior organization. The 
other that keen observers had forecast it for two months. 

Because spontaneous combustion is mysterious, weird 
rumors have been widely circulated that the Detroit riot 
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was Nazi inspired, that the Ku Klux Klan was at the root 
of it. The FBI, the attorney general of Michigan, the 
prosecuting attorney of Wayne County, and other investi- 
gating officials unanimously repudiate these rumors. They 
have found no evidence to substantiate them. I accept 
their findings. Nor is there a shred of evidence to impli- 
cate the responsible Negro leadership here. 

What then is the explanation for the peculiar phenome- 
non of this spontaneous riot on a grand scale, without any 
raping incident to start it off, without any foreign or do- 
mestic organization to promote it, yet a riot expected and 
predicted by journalists, public officials, social workers? 


‘THE EXPLANATION SEEMS TO BE FAIRLY SIMPLE. I AM _ IN- 
formed that exactly the same combustibles are lying 
around in many towns, heating automatically and steadily 
to that point where coals may kindle and flames may 
possibly break out. The essence of these combustibles is 
to be found in old attitudes charged with emotion and im- 
pinging upon a set of new circumstances. Let us begin 
with historic approaches among the whites. Originally 
they may have had two, a southern and a northern. 


The southern attitude flowed out of the previous master- 
slave relationship and the proximity of the two races. The 
white race assumed superiority for itself and inferiority for the 
black. The Negro was useful to have about so long as he 
“kept in his place.” 

The early postbellum northern attitude was one of satisfac- 
tion over abolition and a general sympathy towards the re- 
cently freed Negro’s reach for full fledged citizenship. Even 
at that he was widely regarded as an inferior—not long out 
of the jungle, just out of slavery, uneducated, and—black. 


WITH THE TURN OF THE CENTURY CAME MASS PRODUCTION TO 
the North, industrial areas booming, and a crying de- 
mand for new laborers. Industry imported large numbers 
of Negroes from the South, and elbow to elbow with them 
the distinction between northern and southern attitudes 
tended to break down. “There ain’t no North anymore,” 
said an old Negro woman. “Everything now is South.” 

Once North, Negroes were given some advantages over 
their previous state, but in the main they were segre- 
gated, provided with poor living quarters, refused social 
equality: And they resented it deep down under their 
smiling, jovial personalities. . 


“You look hungry,” I said to an old and respected Negro 
friend of mine whom I met downtown one day at mid-after- 
noon. “Yes,” -he said, “I’ve been down here since morning 
making four or five calls.” He was too considerate to add that 
he could not go into any restaurant thereabouts because he 
was black. But I knew it, and I knew also that if I took him 
in alone, I would be rocked back on my heels. 

“All I want,” said a refined Negro matron to me one day 


during a discussion of the housing problem, “is a good house 


in a good neighborhood for the sake of my children.” 
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The North has given the black child equal educational 
opportunity, which is always a dangerous gift from a 
“superior” race to one that is “inferior.” No one is ever 
educated without arousing his latent aspirations. 


IN THE THIRTIES CAME DEPRESSION, A LARGER PROPORTION OF 
Negroes on relief than white, a political uprising of the 
masses both white and black, repudiation of old leader- 
ships and economic habits, the choice of new masses- 
minded federal and state administrations, insistent de- 
mands for social security, the beginnings of its implemen- 
tation, and the organization of labor in mass production 
industries which pulled the Negroes in with the whites. 
The “superior” ones looked askance at the migrants and 
wished that they would go home. But voices that had 
been crying “equality” to deaf ears began to be heard, and 
an inert black mass started to marshal itself for a crusade. 

Then war, booming industry, more Negroes to the 
North, more whites from the South, continuous work, 
high wages, time and a half for overtime—money and 
plenty of it. Stores jammed; Negroes and other factory 
workers invading the buying sanctums of white-collared 
gentility. “Why do your people ride in more expensive 
motor cars and wear such beautiful fur coats?” I asked a 
friend. The answer: “They’re permitted to spend their 
money on those things without getting into arguments 
with white people.” 

Now the Negro was wanted, and the drive for total 
equality went into second géar. The old retiring polite- 
ness was less in evidence than that “cockiness” and “inso- 
lence” to which whites ascribe a lot of the irritation. Bi- 
racial fights among high school students and on play- 
grounds increased; tension among parents mounted. 


FINALLy, DEMocRacy. WE WERE FIGHTING For IT. NeEws- 
papers and magazines were in full cry for it. Orators 
gloried in it. And, yes, the radio voice advertising Eskimo 
Soap became gloriously sudsy when telling the world that 
its use would make democracy white as snow. Mean- 
while young Negro men were drafted as well as white. 
Victory and income taxes drew no color line. Much was 
said about freedom, four freedoms. Liberation, and a 
denial that there are any superior people were in the air. 
The drive for total equality slipped into third speed, 
and the accelerator went down and down. Calls, not for 
better housing but for bi-racial housing; not for an equal 
chance at a job but for a breakdown of all segregation of 
_ the races in the factories; for joint use of swimming pools 
previously reserved for whites; for bi-racial restaurants: 
for the elimination of segregation everywhere. 
As the temperature of Negroes went up, their manners 
4 went down; voices became more strident. As the tempera- 
ture of the resisting whites went up, they became omi- 
-—— nously silent and sullen in public, unanimously vocal in 
ie undercover derogatory gossip. Nor could elements among 


y cumstances, They are inflammable attitudes, and if rubbed 
te they burst into flame. They have been 
d hard eno 


them claim a clean slate when it came to Provocation... 
Old attitu ides had been impinging on a set of new cir- 


( ugh for the last several years. That is 
ot in Detroit could smell smoke and expected 


one, will urge piping down on stentorian drives for total 
equality. It will take only a little more inflammatory ora- | 
tory and writings to precipitate riots all over America—_ 
and another in my beloved town. 

Only a few days before the Detroit debacle, I am told, _ 
an out-of-town speaker ended his peroration before a large — 
Negro gathering with, “If this is the revolution, then let ~ 
it come!” What came was not the revolution but just a_ 
sordid, ugly race riot. Inspired by a receptive audience, | 
the speaker had reverted to ham acting, imitating Patrick — 
Henry’s immortal speech. Henry, Sam Adams and other — 
impassioned rebels precipitated some riots which became 
insurrections—which only by grace of God and a broad ~ 
ocean ended as a glorious revolution. Neither Negro nor 
white champions will win any glorious revolution by imi- 
tating Patrick Henry. Rather they will precipitate a series 
of tawdry street brawls that will set our quest for equality 
for the Negro back fifty years. The mathematics of popu- 
lation figures is convincing enough evidence of that. 


Unuapri.y, I AM DRIVEN TO THE CONVICTION: THAT A LARGE — 
majority of whites are not yet ready to yield total equality _ 
to Negroes. That conviction comes out of a multitude of © 
conversations with poor and rich, educated and unedu- — 
cated, saints and sinners. White men of course do not 
give total equality yet to one another, even in America. 
The struggle for it is generations old, and it will go on 
for a long, long time. 

It is true that churchmen, intellectuals, social workers, 
anc dabor leaders have taken forward stands. But will 
their followers go along with them? I have recollections 
of white men silently or angrily deserting church edifices _ 
as Negroes moved in. I have witnessed the struggle of 
white home owners to keep out Negroes and then the ~ 
complete evacuation of neighborhoods penetrated by the 
blacks. I know of unauthorized strikes this last year that_ 
revolved on race issues. I have a burning memory of that — 
white mob on a certain sector of Woodward Avenue, and 
of a large fragment made up not of youngsters but of | 
men right out of factories wearing their identification 
badges pinned to their shirts. 

Splendid gains have been made for and by Negroes ~ 
these last few years. Perfervid tactics did not win, tactics : 
which are now generating so much bad feeling that they 
threaten some of these gains despite all that cool-headed 
men on either side of the color line may do. — . 

The immediate job ahead is to reconstitute good will 
between the races. Negro and white leaders must dedi- 
cate themselves to that for a time. Church, labor, social 
work, government agencies, education can and should par- 
ticipate in an intelligently conceived and efficiently con- 
ducted campaign to that end. ; ts 
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Visiting in the home of one of the leading citizens of Big Spring, Tex. 


The Army Comes to Town 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


Here is the story of hospitality and ingenuity in small places you may never 


have heard of—American communities in the maneuver areas that soldiers 


by the thousands will always remember as “swell towns.” 


News THAT “THE ARMY’s COMING” BROKE WITH THE SUD- 
denness of a Kansas twister over the 350 souls that make 
up the town of Bell Buckle, Tenn. They knew that a 
corps of the Second Army was in that corner of middle 
Tennessee on maneuvers. The highways had roared with 
the trucks moving soldiers from “up no’th,” with the 
sound of sassy jeeps and thunderous tanks. Word came of 
the rattle of machine guns in the distant hills of the at- 
itackers and defenders. 

It was remote, however, from the peaceful life of Bell 


Buckle until news broke that the soldiers would be drop- | 


ping in on their very threshold for a brief rest. How many 
would there be? A thousand? Two thousand? Would 
tthe townsfolk have to keep to their houses? Lock their 
doors? Stay off the streets? 

_ The town was a-flutter, but from Bell Buckle’s mayor 


— 
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came an official message. Citizens were to show the coun- 
try’s defenders what Tennessee hospitality was like. A 
field representative of the Federal Security Agency had 
been through the maneuver area earlier and offered sug- 
gestions for meeting the emergency. 

A citizens’ group of thirty met to consider the situation 
and decided they must swiftly prepare a soldiers’ lounge 
where the boys could rest, read, and write letters. No 
suitable place was in readiness. Part of the city hall had 
long been unused and the committee confiscated that for 
the emergency. It was a 20 x 75 foot building, dark and 
dirty, with broken furniture, littered with fallen plaster. 


_ Shelves for records were dust-covered and cobwebbed. 


In the midst of the citizens’ meeting the constable 
brought in a prisoner to book. The committee told him 
to stand by with his prisoner while more important mat- 
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ters were attended to. In the hustle that followed the 
prisoner was forgotten. 

Brooms appeared by magic from the nearby stores and 
ladies of the city took over in an attack upon dust and dirt 
that had lain peacefully undisturbed for years. Spying 
the prisoner they took matters in their own hands, sen- 
tencing him to immediate hard labor. He cheerfully went 
to work with a mop and proved one of the top-notch 
cleaners. 

Darkened windows shone again and let in the daylight. 
Shelves which once held records became handy racks for 
reading matter. Magazines and stationery appeared as by 
magic. The highschool superintendent, who showed up 
to offer his services, was sent home to don overalls and 
drive a truck about town collecting furniture. 

It took just two and a half hours to convert the shabby, 
cobwebby little building into a welcoming clubroom, and 
it took just that much time to bring the war from the re- 
moteness of the Mediterranean and the Solomons to the 
streets of the little Tennessee town. 

Instead of citizens staying in their locked houses, every 
home opened its doors to the soldiers. So did the churches. 
Ladies who had wielded brooms and dustcloths went 
home, changed their clothes and reappeared as gracious 
hostesses. , 

The town took to the army and the army—3,000 strong 
—took to the town. Webb School, a well known prep 
school at Bell Buckle, loaned its showers for baths, its 
gymnasium for play. Officers and enlisted men brought 
different types of guns and explained them to an admiring 
crowd of school boys. At the high school, bona fide 
sergeants took over and put the pupils through marching 
drills. 

In short, Bell Buckle surrendered unconditionally. The 
first “invasion” was to its citizens what maneuvers were 
to the men in training—a rehearsal. With each fresh 
maneuvers soldiers return to Bell Buckle and the town is 
set to receive them. The boys who come are different but 
the friendliness the little town extends is the same. 


Soldiers’ lounge in an armory in Murfreesboro, Tenn, A place to write letters home 
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“Zwolle Is a Swell Town” 


“Pup NEVER FORGET ZwoLLe, Louisiana.” THE SOLDIER 
speaking was one of 15,000 who took that place by storm 
while the Third Army was on maneuvers near the 
Louisiana-Texas border. 

“I'd been wading through swamps, crawling through 
high grass. Covered with dirt and dust and chiggers. Two 
weeks without a chance for a bath. A bunch of us struck 
Zwolle about five in the afternoon, on leave. 

“We didn’t know anything about the town but when we 
saw a sign pointing the way to ‘showers’ it was the wel- 
comest sight that ever met my eye. Those people of 
Zwolle figured that showers would be about the first 
thing soldiers would want and they had rigged up beside 
the creek the neatest thing in showers you ever saw.” 

An oil company in the town had furnished a length 
of two-inch pipe which was strapped up back of an im- 
provised wooden screen, the pipe leading down to the 
creek. The mayor, who runs a gas station, furnished the 
gasoline for the engine that pumped water from the 
creek. He also got the city to string up lights so the show- 
ers could operate by night as well as day. Spray nozzles 
could not be had but notches cut with a hack saw in the 
under side of the pipe made a good substitute. Slats laid 
on the ground kept feet from getting muddy. 

No old “swimmin’ hole” ever echoed more shouts of 
sheer joy than did those makeshift showers beside a 
Louisiana creek. Fifteen thousand men enjoyed the luxury 
of showers in the week that soldiers streamed in and out 
of Zwolle. Report has it that the creek ran dry. Late com- 
ers had to wait till it rained before they could take show- 
ers. “But,” as the soldier who told the story said, “maybe 
that wasn’t long; seems like it rains every other day in 
Louisiana. No sir, Pll never forget Zwolle—it sure is a 
swell town.” : 


Communities Mobilize ; 


‘THE IMPACT OF SOLDIERS UPON TOWNS AND TOWNS UPON 
soldiers is writing new pages of local history. Maneuvers 
are realistic dress rehearsals for 
war. They are usually staged 
in sparsely settled areas for 
secrecy, terrain, and a lot of 
other reasons. So it is that the 
places within maneuver areas 
are mostly little, off-the-main- 
road towns. Often when the 
soldiers pour into them they 
more than double the popula- 
tion. Facilities and services may 
be swamped by the demands. 
There is the primary necessity 
of water. In Farmerville, La, 
when two cavalry units en- - 
camped in the town, with 
thirty or forty thousand men 
and 12,000 horses, it took 40,- 
000 gallons to water men and 
horses. The townspeople know _ 
because they metered it. 

- Preparation for the coming 
of the soldiers to towns in- 
maneuver areas usually starts 
with the governor of the state. 
He calls a meeting of officials 


a the counties that will be af- 
ected by the “invading army.” 
“hese officials, armed with in- 
ormation on what the army 
nay need, return to their com- 
nunities and call meetings in 
ach of the counties within the 
maneuver area. Mayors of 
owns and other local officials 
hen make plans for organiza- 
ion. The main ingredients in 
he towns which boys of the 
rmy will always remember as 
swell towns” are the ingenuity 
nd the friendliness of the 
eople, but even good will and 
ngenuity take a bit of organiz- 
ng. 

At the request of the army, 
ield recreation representatives 
f the Recreation Division of 
he Federal Security Agency 
isit the maneuver areas and 
elp officials and townsfolk to 
yrepare for the emergency. 
Jsually a maneuver recreation 
ommittee is set up in each 
own likely to be visited. Towns sometimes get ready for 
im invasion that never comes but the preparations and 
ommunity spirit aroused are rarely wasted. 

The USO works closely with the FSA field recreation 
epresentatives. Mobile units may be set up to provide 
ecreation. Sometimes it is a movie unit that rolls in and 
ives a full-run show—main feature, newsreel and 
omedy cartoon—to several hundred or a thousand men 
prawling on the ground. A bookmobile, a library on 
vheels, may be sent with reading matter. Mobile units 


Iso carry playing cards, games, and sports equipment, 


ostcards, candy, cigarettes, and prized above all, paper 
owels and stationery. It is no military secret that ours is 
he washin’est and writin’est army ever known. In one 
emote center in the brief time while soldiers were on 
maneuvers they used two quarts of ink, three gross of 
ens and 35,000 sheets of writing paper. 


lospitality, Northern Michigan Brand 


NGENUITY RISES LIKE YEAST IN PEOPLE OF THE SMALLEST, 
nost remote towns when the emergency is on their door- 
tep. 

It was midwinter when the “Red Army” went into 
naneuvers on the northern peninsula of Michigan. Troop 
rains and freight cars with supplies began unloading at 
idnaw, a town of 300 population—when summer visitors 
well it to maximum—with two general stores, one tavern, 

gas station, a fourteen-room hotel, and the railroad 
lepot. 

There was no place for the men to go out of the bitter 
old. A servicemen’s center was badly needed, and at 
nce. An FSA field representative arriving on the scene 
iscovered that the only place suitable was the community 
all belonging to the Methodist Church. Affiliations in 
idnaw are divided between Methodist and Catholic. 
“his was a time for all-out cooperation. The FSA rep- 
sentative suggested that the Methodist ladies invite the 
‘atholic to team up with them. The invitation was ex- 
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A Louisiana town sets up an outdoor shower, a luxury after hot days spent in the dust 


tended and accepted. Sectarian barriers melted under the 
common bond of service to the soldiers. 

Within two days the center was equipped and opened. 
Husbands, Methodist and Catholic alike, shoveled out the 
building and fired up the stove with wood, since there 
was no coal. The army, heartily cooperating, delivered a 
fresh supply of wood. The forest ranger, hearing of the 
doings, donated a ton of coal. Every home kitchen turned 
out cookies and cakes, enough to feed all comers. 

The first Sunday after the center was opened the place 
was a beehive of activity. Army chaplains conducted sery- 
ices in the evening, followed by movies and refreshments. 

Kenton, another village on the peninsula, 300 population 
(summer count) was just a mile from the “Red Army” 
headquarters. A vacant store was transformed by permis- 
sion of the owner into a soldiers’ center. By the time the 
committee of three women of the village had cleaned the 
place, fired the pot-belly stoves and had water boiling for 
shaving and coffee, the soldiers began arriving. They 
helped shovel snow off the woodpile and a path to the 
outdoor toilet. Army trucks were sent out to gather wood. 

A storeroom adjoining the building was converted into 
a church twice a month and a woman minister of the 
Methodist faith conducted services. She proved vigorous 
in practice as well as preaching, sending out word into 
the countryside that home-baked cookies would be a wel- 
come adjunct to the Sunday services. On Friday evening 
and Saturday morning 207 dozen cookies were brought in 
from a radius of twenty miles. Some of the donors ar- 
rived on horseback or by bobsled from places where the 


-snowplough had not cleared the roads. 


The center would not hold all the men who came on 
the weekend. The county highway department issued a 
rush call and ploughed out the town hall, pressing it into 
service as an overflow center. It was packed on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. Many a letter of the 1,700 that 
left that town one weekend was written by a soldier lean- 
ing up against the wall because there was no room to sit. 


a 


Buying Out the Town 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 20,000 TRoops—ALL WITH MONEY IN 
their pockets—march suddenly into a town of 2,500 popu- 
lation is a bit of Americana worth noting. There was 
Haynesville, La. Word spread through the town on Satur- 
day afternoon that the army was coming, when a hundred 
officers drove in to give warning. 

Nine o’clock Sunday morning they began arriving and 
that Sunday was payday. They came with about a million 
dollars in their pockets, literally burning holes, for the 
men had come straight from the Arkansas hills and had 
seen no town for three weeks. 

Stores opened to meet the demands of the visitors. A 
store would fill up with soldiers and the owner would lock 
the doors and keep them locked until all had been waited 
on; then open the doors and let a new batch in. By the 
end of two days shelves had been swept clean. 

Soldiers were seen on the streets carrying gallon cans of 
Louisiana syrup, boxes of cakes, pies. They purchased 
stockings, gloves, dresses to send to wives, mothers, and 
girl friends. The town ran out of cold drinks, candy bars, 
cakes, and meat. Some stores had to close because they 
had no more change. The barbers worked all night and 
nearly dropped of exhaustion. 

Fifty-two thousand dollars’ worth of money orders were 
sent out of the town. Western Union sent $8,000, the bank 
thousands in cashier checks. The bank, keeping open for 
the emergency on Monday, Labor Day, ran out of cur- 
rency and tried to secure money from Shreveport and 
other nearby places without success. Finally a bank in 
El Dorado (well.named in this instance) saved the situa- 
tion. 


Soldiers are greeted as they arrive in Heber Springs, Ark., for a weekend in the homes 
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A local editor commenting upon the historic occasion 
wrote: “We came much closer to the army and, believe 
me, we'll follow those boys through anything that might 
happen to them in the future. We think the army is 
great and we think we did a pretty good job.” 


Little Towns Can Take It 


WESTMORELAND, A LITTLE TOWN IN TENNESSEE, FINDING 
itself in the maneuver area went all-out for the troops. 
The townspeople established a soldiers’ center manned by 
volunteers. The only water supply in Westmoreland is 
from wells. A subcommittee of the citizens’ committee 
was assigned the sole duty of dipping water from the 
wells. The faithful Rebekahs kept an unstinted supply on 
hand for shaving, drinking, coffee-making, and scrubbing. 

In Fredericksburg, Va. where they still talk of the 
“Invasion of Fredericksburg” during the first winter 
maneuvers, 15,000 soldiers came into this town of 10,000 
population and took it by storm. The town ran out of 
nearly everything that could be bought. The post office 
sold out of stamps. In the middle of the night the post- 
master was awakened and told that every mail box in the 
town was jammed and he had better get his men out to 
make room for other crops next morning. 

In a little place called Pleasant Hill in Louisiana the 
town’s recreation committee prepared for a street dance 
and music was furnished by the 5th Cavalry Band. “We 
don’t hold with dancing in our town,” said the chairman 
of the committee, “but we’ll try anything for the soldiers.” 

One of the participating soldiers reported later: “At 
that party I saw the out-jitteringest jitterbugs that ever 
jitterbugged. I walked over to (Continued on page 334) 
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Program for Plenty 


by EDWARD B. BENJAMIN 


The paradox of a glolal war—and its significance, as interpreted by a 
ranking southern industrialist. How “the most destructive disaster of all 
time short-circuited us into an all-out productivity at whose approaches we 


had been stumbling for a dozen years.”—And gave clues to a “permanent 
self-regenerative prosperity.” 


Doks THE OVERNIGHT “MIRACLE” OF WAR PRODUCTION, WITH 
full employment and fantastic output, spell anything for 
our country after the war? 

Just this: that it may be possible to organize our nation 
for permanent peacetime prosperity and plenty. 

For the moment let us overlook the handicap of a huge 
national debt at war’s end—what this debt is going to be, 
we shall consider later—and come to grips with more 
crucial questions: 

Can our nation consume what it would produce in an 
all-out production program for peacetime plenty? 

Can our people afford to pay for the superabundance 
of commodities resulting from full time employment on 
civilian needs? 

A few figures will throw surprising light on this. In 
1929, with our national income at $85,000,000,000 we had 
3,000,000 unemployed, about 6 percent of our workers. In 
1943, with our people almost fully employed, the national 
income is estimated at $135,000,000,000—an increase of 
about 62 percent. Although it seems strange, the average 
of commodity prices is supposed to have advanced only 
5 percent between 1929 and 1942. Thus the producing 
and consuming power of the American people increased 
enormously in little more than a decade. 

Specific figures show that the real income of our wage 
earners—what pay envelopes will buy—had gradually ad- 
vanced about 50 percent in the same period. The real in- 
come of the farmer was up even more. Wage-hour and 
farm-aid legislation, trade union gains, social and tech- 
nological progress had all contributed to these benefits 
for the mass of our people. Ought we, then, to worry too 
much about our ability to consume? Do we not have a 
green light to go ahead, not only to produce for our needs 
when the time comes, but to produce ourselves into a 
state of full employment and lasting plenty, with some 
comforts for all in addition to the simple necessities? The 
answer looks obvious. Certainly we ought to try. 

Bear in mind that our war production program has been 
carried out by industry and agriculture in private hands, 
‘with some governmental financial aid and planning. 
Couldn’t the same arrangements hold for the peacetime 

oduction program-for-plenty? Bear in mind, moreover, 
hat whereas our war production program has called for 
imitation of civilian consumer demands in many direc- 
ions, the program for plenty would work exactly the 
her way—a comforting thought. mgt 
My proposal is simply one for continued evolution in a 
lirection in which we were already headed before Pearl 
Harbor. War production has taught us what an enormous 
economic potential resides in the U.S.A., if we but harness 
it in full for the satisfaction of our peacetime needs. 
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The Sights of Our Postwar Aiming 


‘THERE ARE SIGNS THAT CONSIDERABLE PLANNING IS ALREADY 
under way toward this end. The President and other goy- 
ernment officials have more than hinted at it. Industrial 
leaders are sensing the idea as exemplified. by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development which, on the initiative of 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, has set out to 
stimulate advance planning of programs for the swift 
conversion of war industry to civilian production in order 
to maintain maximum employment. But what seems still 
to be needed above all, has been a comprehensive survey 
of our nation’s economic requirements for proper, peace- 
time living. Consider the problem on this basis: Our 
War Production Board has estimated our wartime needs. 
In the years following the war, why not do the same for 
proper peacetime requirements? How many shoes, shirts 
and topcoats, how many prefabricated cottage-with-garage 
units, bathtubs, refrigerators, and other “hard goods” 
should be produced—and consumed—to assure everyone 
in all the land possession of the basic essentials of health 
and comfort? 

A step in this direction is the study “Markets After the 
War” by S. Morris Livingston, brought out by the Depart- ° 
ment of Commerce. This summarizes the annual con- 
sumer demands for the years 1929 through 1941. How- 
ever, the 1941 national income (the largest of the years 
covered by the report) ran only a little over $90,000,000,- 
000, as against the expectation that the national income 
will reach over 50 percent more than that this present year. 

It appears that a detailed comprehensive postwar con- 
sumer demand survey should be undertaken, by income 
groups and covering both abnormal and normal demands, 
based upon our anticipated national income of $135,000,- 
000,000 in 1943. If we could ascertain the requirements of 
our population for commodities and services in normal 
times based on such an alltime high, conceivably we 
might employ our population in the satisfaction of these 
wants. 

Obviously an increase in national income level from 
$90,000,000,000 to $135,000,000,000 does not mean a propor- 
tionate increase in demand for some commodities and 
services. The point is to find out in advance the direction 
that demand would take and to prepare ahead of time, 
properly and systematically, to meet it, thus setting up 
both the goals of production and of employment. 

In recent years, the polling technique has proved ex- 


cellent in gauging opinions and preferences. This method, 


plus assistance to consumers in developing budgets, could 
be brought to bear in working up our prcture of postwar 
consumption based upon sustained high national income. 
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Implementing These Aims 


SUCH THEN ARE THE SIGHTS FOR OUR POSTWAR AIMING, THE 
goal being presented in terms of shelter and sanitation, 
food and clothing, personal hygiene and education, and all 
the other manifold commodities and services entering 1nto 
reasonably secure daily living that embodies freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. Assuredly, if we can survey 
our needs for war production plus wartime living, we 
should be capable of: estimating our requirements for 
proper peacetime living standards. 

Once we ascertain our essential production goals in our 
program for postwar plenty, we can begin to figure on 
augmenting the framework for their attainment. War- 
time economic supervision on the part of the federal 
government has built up an enormous mass of statistical 
data on the earning power of our people, on their eco- 
nomic skills and aptitudes. We should be able to estimate 
how much of our program for plenty is attainable at the 
start, and the directions in which to extend plant invest- 
ment. Over a finite period of time, with government aid 
in financing and in planning, and with economic activity 
in private, competitive hands as today, should we not con- 
tinue to accomplish wonders? 

It would probably mark a forward step, therefore, in our 
economic development to maintain in peacetime a produc- 
tion board somewhat analagous in its scope and function 
to the present War Production Board. Even if the normal 
work of this suggested agency were confined merely to the 
collection and rapid dissemination of figures on the pro- 
duction and purveying of commodities and services, this 
would be extremely helpful. At present similar statistical 
data are a year or two old as they emanate from the 
Bureau of Census, the Bureau of Mines, and other 
agencies. They represent ancient history as far as pro- 
ducers are concerned. 


From “Expendables” to Permanent Investment 


THIS BRINGS US. SQUARELY TO OUR FINANCIAL SITUATION— 
to the present and prospective national debt, and our abil- 
ity to finance any postwar economic program. 

Happily, unlike that for the war effort, the financing 
involved in this peacetime program should prove self- 
liquidating. Most war production plants are built for 
temporary operation; their product is “expendable.” It is 
shot away, or destroyed, or relegated to the warehouse or 
the junk heap on war’s termination. But any expansion 
of agriculture and industry to satisfy peacetime needs 
creates facilities which are—or can and should be—per- 
manently required. Their products can be and ordinarily 
are marketed at prices covering all costs of production, 
including that of financing. Instead of flinging our 
money into the maw of destruction, we would get it back 
with interest to be used in new directions later. 

Moreover, the amount of financing required for a pro- 
gram of peacetime plenty in this country should not be 
anything like the financial outlay fer war production. To 
begin with, prior to the war our production facilities for 
the satisfaction of our normal civilian needs were already 
very considerable. As previously stated, we were headed 
in the right direction. In a program for plenty, we do not 
need to pioneer new fields of production. We need only 
to expand and amplify. Let it be noted that while our 
new plant investment for war runs into nearly $20,000, 
000,000 it is a drop in the bucket of our total war budget. 

As a matter of sober fact, even under the grave stresses 
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of war production our nation’s financial outlook 1s not 
too discouraging. Our debt may run to $180,000,000,000 
by the end of 1943—with our national income already 
estimated at $135,000,000,000. Many a successful corpora- 
tion has outstanding funded debt amounting to several 
times its annual income. The federal government's situa- 
tion in this respect is neither unusual nor alarming. 
Taxes netted the federal government around $20,000,- 
000,000 for 1942—sufficient, after allowing $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 for ordinary governmental expenditures, 
to have retired considerably more than $200,000,000,000 of 


debt on a safe and.sane amortization basis. And tax rates 


enacted in 1943, although high, are after all not crushing. 


Far from being broke, our nation under all-out wartime 
production has built up an enormous earning power. 
The amount of government debt outstanding, huge as it 
is, is owed not to some vaguely sinister centralized agency 
in Washington, but to you and me and others like us, or 
to our banks, our insurance companies, and other financial 
institutions in which we all have an interest. It is almost 
wholly a domestic debt, which represents the savings of 
our people. These savings can continue to be siphoned 
off through our government to finance our economic pro- 
ductivity, either for war or peacetime needs. Such 
financing is safest for the lenders and cheapest of all for 
the debtors. 


Nothing to Intimidate Us 


IN sHORT, THERE IS NOTHING IN OUR FINANCIAL OUTLOOK TO 
intimidate us in going ahead with our legitimate national — 
aims. We have every right and every reason to begin 
now to define our economic goals for proper, comfortable, 
peacetime living and to plan now for peacetime plenty 
after victory is won. } 
There are those, of course, who will regard any attempt 
at postwar economic planning as a handicap to our system 
of free private enterprise. But such planning need neither — 
be restrictive nor obstructive. In spite of occasional fric- 
tions, various signs indicate that American government, 
business, industry, and agriculture, are all progressing in, 
economic understanding, and progressing rapidly. = 
A paradox that will furnish texts for untold future ~ 
generations of economists and historians is the fact that — 
the most destructive disaster of all time—a global war— 
short-circuited us into an all-out productivity at whose ap- 
proaches we had been stumbling for a dozen years. 
Organization overnight for all-out war effort necessarily 
resulted in a certain amount of bungling which, in the 
accomplishment of remarkable objectives, may be forgiven. 
Organization and planning begun now for postwar pro- 
duction can-avoid the mistakes of haste and amateurism. 
Summarizing, two essentials are required: 


1. An immediate comprehensive survey (by income 
groups) to define postwar consumer demands, abnormal and. 
normal, based on present high national income levels. 

2. Continuation in peacetime of a production planning 
board to collate performance and assist in any necessary gov- 
ernment aid to producers. 


Unless the lessons furnished by our nation’s history are 
in error, we will succeed in whatever we set out to ac- 
complish. It is for us to awaken to our opportunity and 
to attain permanent self-regenerative prosperity in a prop- 
erly planned and organized postwar production for plenty 


After a Century of Charity in Chicago 


by FRANK D. LOOMIS 


Here is an analysis of free enterprise in philanthropy—and of the relations 


between current gifts and private endowments as these enter into objec- 
tives and shape the social development of an American city:—by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Community Trust. 


THE FIRST ORGANIZED CHARITY IN CHICAGO WAS 
incorporated in 1843—a Mechanics Institute set 

up to aid ambitious young men. This had been 
informally organized six years before, and 

later received endowments which are today 
administered by the Chicago Community 

Trust. That same year saw the institution of a 

smallpox hospital and soon after it came a 

county hospital (where Sisters of Mercy did the nursing) 
and two orphanages. 

Churches had antedated them by a decade in the settle- 
ment around Ft. Dearborn at the head of Lake Michigan 
—Catholic, Presbyterian and Baptist in 1833; Methodist 
and Episcopal the following year. But Chicago’s first col- 
leges also go back to the forties—Rush Medical (1843) and 
the University of St. Mary’s of the Lake (1844), both ante- 
dating Northwestern University (1853). 


A 100 yEaRs Is NOT TOO SOON TO TAKE STOCK OF CERTAIN 
trends in institutional growth as it has sprung up sponta- 
neously in Chicago and elsewhere in the Middlewest. But 
first let me turn some older pages in social history. 
Alexander the Great, leading his army of heroic Greeks 
and Macedonians into Egypt around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean (332 B. C.), did more than demonstrate 
one method of successful invasion of the opposite shores 
of that historic sea which again has become the arena for 
world conflict. Near the westerly mouth of the Nile, he 
established the city that still bears his name and there, 
after his untimely death, his friend and trusted general, 
Ptolemy I, founded the Alexandrian Library, a yeasty 
force in Christendom and civilization, and the first en- 
dowed institution of learning of which we have record. 
Roman law was to confirm and establish the right of 
sven the ordinary citizen to bequeath his property or give 
it in trust and prescribe its uses after he relinquished it. 
Under that law, and later the direction of the Catholic 
Church, most of our institutional charities, public and pri- 
vate, had their primitive origins. The hospice, most note- 
worthy of all, was the ancestor of the public almshouse, as 
tt was of our private orphan asylums and homes for the 
ged; of our state institutions for care of the insane, the 
eebleminded, the blind, the deaf, the crippled; of our 
odern hospitals and medical centers. 
In the Western world, the Elizabethan law 
England (1601 A.D.) established and de- 
ed the status of private charity, with its 
pecial privileges of tax exemption and per- 
etuity. Under that law and the influence 
specially of Protestantism have developed in 
ngland and America most of our private 
ducational institutions, our cultural organiza- 
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tions and philanthropies. In pursuance of that 
law, private charity has been defined 


as a gift, to be applied consistently with existing 

laws, for the benefit of an indefinite number of 

persons, either by bringing their minds and hearts 

under the influence of education or religion; by 

relieving their bodies from disease, suffering or 

constraint; by assisting them to establish them- 
selves in life; or by creating or maintaining public buildings 
or by otherwise lessening the burdens of government. 


“Lessening the burdens of government’”—that is the 
essence of a reciprocal contract from which over the gen- 
erations the exemptions of private charity flow. It meant 
that the privileged institutions must do something, render- 
ing a public service commensurate with its privileges. 
Moribund charities, useless charities, haughty and aloof 
charities, charities which are out of touch with the needs 
of the times, endowments which are only partially used 
for their charitable purpose—all these are open to the 
charge that they are not keeping up their end. 


Community of Interest Takes Hold 


CoMING DOWN TO OUR OWN TIMES, TWO DEVELOPMENTS 
with respect to the financing of voluntary activities stand 
out in the first quarter of the twentieth century: 

Community Chests—for the concerted collection and 
planned distribution of current contributions to welfare 
agencies. 

Community Trusts—for the conservation and creative 
use of endowment funds. 

Both had their origins in the spreading consciousness 
that a community of interest- underlies all social services, 
that philanthropic institutions are not isolated units exist- 
ing in and for themselves alone but are parts of a larger 
enterprise whose primary object is effective promotion of 
the general welfare. 

Voluntary institutions and services have an important 
place in our day notwithstanding the rapid spread of those 


- supported by public taxation. In 1941, for example, private 


colleges and universities here in the United States pro- 
vided for the education of 576,000 young people as against 
480,000 in public institutions.* In December of that year, 
325 private hospitals gave 1,452,687 days’ care to patients as 
against 669,223 in 60 public hospitals.** Public 
and private services buttress each other. Both 
are needed, and each renders a better account 
of itself, more responsive to human needs, be- 
cause it has the competition of the other. We 


*World Almanac for 1942. Teachers colleges, junior colleges 


fessional schools not included. 
Roe of Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
42. 
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property for their own good and 
for the public welfare? Reports om 
a national scale afford little answer 
to these questions. We must turn to 
those of individual agencies in local 
communities and, for comparative 
purposes, to groups of agencies 
similarly situated. 

Such reports are available, fortu- 
nately, in the city of Chicago, 
which may be regarded, in general, 
as fairly typical for large sections 
of the country. Thus reports of 274 
social agencies, hospitals and other 
institutions endorsed by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce for 
1942 showed these totals: 


Current income $36,417,112 
Current expenses 3 35,189,272 
Capital gifts 3,666,641 
Capital expenditures* 4,419,795 
Plant investment 84,417,815 
Endowment funds 61,911,183 


Current operating income of 
these 274 agencies came from three 


b earnings endowment rd major sources: 
ontri i ; : 
contributions GRANTHAM @RAPHICS Earnings (from patients, res- 
fo) 1 2 3 4 idents, memberships, etc) $23,367,712 
PT io aiecaesfotl se Current contributions 9,865,918 
Endowment income ° 2,744,050 ~ 
need voluntary organizations not only for the specific Unevenness in Endowments ‘ 


services they render, but because of the spirit that invests [oxorinc A CURRENT SURPLUS OF $1,227,840, WHICH MIGHT 
. . . = > > > ‘ 
them as expressions of brotherhood and good will. For in be credited to earnings, endowment income provided 7.8 


a broad sense the private social agency is a mutual enter- percent of the total budgets; its ratio to current contriku- 
prise; doubly blessed in that all who participate, learn to tions was 1 to 3.5. Endowments, therefore, are an impor-_ 
give. Hence they all receive. The thousands of people who ae a 
3 A . : ‘or grounds, buildi d i ft f ! - 
serve on committees, and put in hours of unpaid Boas are oe fea gentevendeinpeers Whar Lived serie” : 


service, no less than those who share 


Ihe iuineple of geod cazeanies ENDOWMENT CONTRAST-IL 


From another angle, private social 
agencies are of the essence of free 
enterprise. Their charter is to main- 
tain freedom—freedom from parti- 
san control and manipulation, from 
routine and uniformity; freedom to 
experiment and to pioneer in new 


fields. In other words, here are in- UNITED 


struments of democracy; and it is all : ; 
the more important for us to exam- SITIES SEU DO ae 
ine their sources of support to make budget 


sure that in the long run their per- 3) 
formance will be at once broadly 
conceived, sound and flexible. And 
as an element in this self-knowledge, 
we need to know more intimately 

the relation of capital gifts and en- 3 
dowments to their other sources of THREE 
income. When may they be too de- HOMES FOR 
pendent on hand-to-mouth  exist- THE AGED 
ence? When are they over-endowed? 
When may they have too much 


earnings 
contributions 
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nt source of support for social agencies in general. As a 
le of thumb, experts in institutional financing have held 
at endowments should equal plant investment. Taken 
gether, those of the social agencies in Chicago, it will 
noted, run short by 25 percent. More significantly, their 
nefits are unequally spread. En- 
wwments show a tendency to pile 
) in spots: [See Endowment Con- 
ist I] 
Thus, five children’s institutions, all 
them orphanages more than fifty 
ars old, had endowment income of 
9m 56 percent to 91 percent of their 
tal budgets. Compositely they cared 
r 1,309 children and endowment in- 
me provided 71 percent of their 
gregate budgets of $439,286. 
Contrast this with the Illinois Chil- 
en's Home and Aid Society, also 
ore than fifty years old, caring for 
/35 children on a budget of $480,336, 
d receiving only $15,370 or 3.4 per- 
nt from endowment. 
The one society had current contri- 
tions of $274,323 against $56,574 
ised by the five orphanages, had 
rnings of $183,838 against $105,358 
them. The society had a deficit of $6,800; the orphanages 
combined surplus of $40,000, which was added to endow- 
ent. 


Clearly the five institutions are over-endowed, while the 
igle large home placement society, with its heavy load 
responsibilities and its excellent quality of work, does 
t have enough. The figures indicate something more— 
yw the over-endowed agency tends to relinquish efforts 
her to enlist contributions or to maintain earnings from 
rents who can pay something toward the support of 
eir children. It often tends also to lose contact with its 


iblic, to lag behind in the quality of its service, and to ~ 


| to press for the full use of its resources to meet crying 
cial needs. 

Or consider homes for the aged, of which there were 
enty-six among the endorsed agencies in Chicago in 
42. [See Endowment Contrast II, opposite. ] 


Their budgets aggregated $1,030,000 of which 53 percent 
ne from endowment income. Their contributions amounted 
$248,800 and there was a surplus’for the year of $238,700, 
st of which, together with new capital gifts of $160,000, 
s added to endowment, The twenty-six agencies combined 
1 plant investments of $6,058,810 and endowment of $11,- 
),777, or nearly double that rule of thumb. Altogether they 
ve 1,600 beds, which about represents the number of people 
ed for in the year. 

Sompare this showing with the United Charities, Chicago’s 
yest family service and relief agency, which in 1941 cared 
14,937 families, made up of an estimated 53,000 indi- 
uals, many of them elderly people, many of them children, 
this on a budget of $858,881. Only $117,133, or 13.6 per- 
t of its income came from endowment; it raised $735,659 
mi current contributions and ended the year with an oper- 
g deficit of $6,100. 

ied Che largely among people in their homes, the 


d Charities had a plant investment of only $146,000, and 
wment of $2,227,000. In contrast three of the homes for 
aged, with only 425 beds among them, had plant invest- 

‘s totaling $1,880,797 and endowments of $6,627,641. The 
ce had a combined endowment income of $313,216 
JST 1943 


s 
a 


SIX 


earnings 
$13,412,837 


endowment 
income 
$4,256,293 


(against total operating budgets of $260,741) and a current 
surplus of $112,724—all of which was added to endowments 
or capital reserves. Reports of two other homes for the aged 
in Chicago, reputed to have comparable endowments and 
annual surplus, were not available. 


COLLEGES 


budget 


$19,028,903 


surplus $412,572 


[See Educational Institutions, page 328] 

The status of these homes for the aged is interesting. In 
their field, as in many others, the trend is away from in- 
stitutionalism but there is a demonstrable call for a few 
such homes. They are useful if they are not too large (100 
to 150 beds), are homelike in character and provide for 
selected members of churches, fraternal societies, national- 
istic groups, who in old age find congenial companionship 
among people of their kind. Such homes are popular, and 
they are the most easily financed of all charities. The resi- 
dents they accept are for the most part middleclass people, 
who have friends,-and who pay admission fees, usually 
$500, besides turning over to the home any property they 
hold. The importance of this last source of income is not 
always apparent, but may afford very substantial returns. 
Once such a home has been attractively built, in afflia- 
tion with some reasonably strong society, it may “make 
money” from the beginning even when built largely on 
mortgage. With that paid off, and revenue coming in 
quite plentifully from earnings, gifts and small bequests, 
the well managed home is soon on Easy Street. Such 
homes once built, therefore, are not suitable recipients for 
large bequests, which should go for broader community 
purposes. 

Their endowment might be justified if, like the pay 
pavilions of charitable hospitals, their surplus income was 
used to open their doors to other people who are not only 
old but poor, or to provide for them in their own homes. 
This could be done directly, or through affiliation with 
family relief agencies. 


an rw 


Hospitals 


THE ENDORSED LIsT OF THE Cuicaco AssociaTION OF CoM- 
merce for 1942 included 58 hospitals and health agencies. 
These had earnings of $14,654,790, current contributions 
of $2,281,317, endowment income of $1,190,387 against 
total operating budget of $17,693,885. There was a sur- 
plus of $800,000 which, interestingly enough, came from 
the earnings of hospitals constructed primarily for pay 
patients, with only minimum provision for charity and 


- 
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receiving little from contributions or endowment. 

Seven of the large hospitals which, for institutions under 
private control, do most of the charity work, had budgets of 
$6,265,890 and excess of income over expense tor the year 
of $9,788. Endowments furnished 11 percent of their income. 
These hospitals have 2,650 beds. ; 

The Visiting Nurse Association, which cares for 1,300 
patients daily, visiting in their homes, had a budget of 
$363,186 of which 30 percent was derived from endowment. 
It had a deficit for the year of $10,623. 

None of these large institutions is over-endowed. They 
use their money and need more. 


Group Work Agencies 


OF ALL THE MAJOR CATEGORIES, HOWEVER, THE MOST HARD- 
pressed are the settlements, clubs for boys and girls, and 
the others of this newest of all the major types of social 
service. It is the one field into which government has not 
entered to any large extent, except for public playgrounds 
and recreation centers. Seventy-three such agencies, with 
aggregate budgets of $2,200,740, received from endow- 
ments only one half of one percent. Earnings were even 
less. They almost wholly depend on contributions. 

This is exclusive of the YMCA and the YWCA, which 
are in a class by themselves and which have plant invest- 
ments of nearly $15,000,000 (ratio of YMCA to YWCA, 
14 to 1). Their operations yielded earnings of $5,566,263 
or 88 percent of their budgets. Buildings used in this 
way are from one angle equivalent to endowment. The 
same is true of hospitals, homes for the aged, or some 
college buildings and other institutions where the plant is 
used for services which produce net income. 


Educational Institutions 


‘TURNING NOW FROM THE SOCIAL AGENCIES TO COLLEGES AND 
universities in the Chicago area, the thirteen endorsed by 
the North Central Association of Colleges had, according 
to latest reports available,* plant investments of $95,517,- 
331, endowments of $114,901,930; and total annual operat- 
ing budgets of $21,686,903. Complete reports for the aca- 
demic year ending in 1942 were available for six of these 
institutions with aggregate budgets of $19,000,000: 
$13,412,837 

1,772,345 

4,256,293 or 22.3 percent 

The most largely capitalized of all, the University of 
Chicago, had plant investments of $45,602,875, endowment 
of $77,254,815, operating budget of $9,564,590 of which 
endowment income provided 32 percent. Its endowment 
per student enrolled ($6,691) is exceeded by at least a 
dozen eastern colleges and universities, some of which 
have two or three times as much. 

A university has departments or activities which must 
largely be maintained, if at all, by endowment—research, 
libraries, museums—since these have little opportunity for 
earnings or appeal for current popular contributions, In- 
cluding many activities of this sort, the University of Chi- 
cago is still far from 50 percent endowment support. 
Northwestern University, with its new fund of $20,000,000 
coming from the Walter P. Murphy estate for its Tech- 
nological Institute, will still be far below that level. Finan- 
cial data for accredited colleges and universities through- 
out the United States and Canada indicate that none has 
yet reached it. NA 


Earnings 
Current contributions 
Endowment income 


*In most cases for fiscal years ended June 30, 1942. Data i cases 
obtained from reports of the American Council’ on Education, ett 
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Is there an arbitrary percentage figure to indicate when 
an institution is in danger of over-endowment? Doubt- 
less there is not. Much depends on individual circum- 
stances. But for institutions in the line of service where 
needs are fairly endless—education, religion, social work— 
the necessity for current earnings and current gilts has 
something to do with wholesome public relations and 
the effectiveness of their service. The vitality of these re- 
lationships and services, in our observation, scems often tu 
be in jeopardy or definitely to be on the downward road 
when earnings and current gifts combined furnish less 
than 50 percent of their budgets. 

Chicago has twelve major libraries, museums and funds 
devoted exclusively to scientific research. Seven of these, 
privately endowed and privately operated, stand on park 
property and are partially supported by taxation through 
the Chicago Park District. The Chicago Public Library, 
supported by taxation and publicly operated, has received 
about $1,000,000 in private capital gifts. Four institution: 
are wholly private and are wholly supported by endow 
ment. Estimates go to show that the total from voluntary 
gifts for the entire group includes about $34,700,000 in 
plant investments (not including exhibits worth two o1 
three times as much) and about an equal amount in ew 
dowments. 


Foundations 


THERE ARE SEVEN PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS IN CHICAux 
the entire net income of which, and in some cases portion: 
of the principal, also, is appropriated annually for educa 
tional and social purposes. In the aggregate, they have 
an estimated capital of $22,800,000 and in 1941 expendec 
about $1,300,000, around two thirds of this in rural area: 
and smaller communities outside metropolitan Chicago, 


Religious Institutions 


SIXTEEN CITY-WIDE ORGANIZATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSE 
from whom reports were available show total plant invest 
ment (1941) of $6,861,792, endowment of $11,009,650, anc 
operating budgets of $1,144,358 of which 51.5 percent wa. 
obtained from endowment. The group includes theo 
logical seminaries, mission training schools and denomina 
tional city mission boards. 3 


The high percentage of endowment arises from the inst 
tutions of one denomination, which fifteen years ago receives 
bequests of several million dollars from an individual estate 
That these resulted in over-expansion, or too rapid expansiot 
and over-endowment for some of the agencies concerned, he 
been evident. The city mission board of this denominati 
expanded its budget in two years from under $20,000, ¢ 
lected through the churches, to more than $150,000, 95 p 
cent provided by endowment. Collection from the church 
fell off sharply. The theological seminary of the same ¢ 
nomination in 1941 derived 20 percent more than its budg 
from endowment. 


No attempt is made here to estimate the plant inve 
ments or endowments belonging to the 2,200 individ 
churches and synagogues in metropolitan Chicago. | 


have valuable properties; few have more than nomi 
endowments. ~ 


I have learned of only two congregations which have 
tensive endowments. In one case an endowment of sev 
hundred thousand dollars dates back to a time when 
church had many parishioners, many of them wealthy. } 
it is said to have few of any variety, although it still mainta 
an elaborate program. (Continued on page 


,acketeers in White 


by HAROLD SEIDMAN 


How a number of unscrupulous doctors in New York have been perverting 
the workmen’s compensation law from a measure of protection to a source 
of easy money. Told by the man who conducted the city compensation 
investigation, these disclosures bear on similar problems elsewhere. 


FLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND STEADFAST INTEGRITY HAVE 
g distinguished the American medical profession. To- 
y thousands of physicians are doing honor to a great 
fession on the far-flung battlefronts of the world. But 
home recently have come shocking revelations of flag- 
it misdeeds by a small but nonetheless dangerous 
uge of the profession—the racketeers in white who 
fic in human lives. 

such unwholesome practices as “fee splitting” have long 
nh a sore spot. The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
ics reports that “fee padding and other unethical prac- 
-s on the part of a minority of the medical profession, 
ecially in the largest cities, has increased medical aid 
t” in workmen’s compensation cases. The same report 
tes: “It is significant that in one state the legislature, 
et by the difficulties of medical administration, passed 
Medical Abuses Act. This title is symptomatic of the 
dical aid situation in a number of jurisdictions.” 

[he most startling disclosure of these long-standing 
1 widespread evils has been made by New York City’s 
mmissioner of Investigation, William B. Herlands, 
0 has taken the lead in combatting those who would 
yloit human misery and suffering for profits. His in- 
tigations already have exposed grave abuses in con- 
tion with the sale of medical oxygen, the rental of 
ygen therapy equipment, in pre-marital medical ex- 
inations, and in the treatment of injured employes 
der the provisions of the New York State Workmen’s 
mpensation law. The latter investigation caused Gov- 
or Thomas E. Dewey to appoint a commission to con- 
ct a statewide probe of workmen’s compensation 
uds; this Moreland Commission has been active since 
ary and its work. will continue for some time. 


‘commission Business” and “Reference Fees” 


E OF THE MORE VICIOUS RACKETS UNCOVERED BY THE CITY 
partment of Investigation is the practice indulged in 
some physicians of demanding “kickbacks” from the 
apanies which supply oxygen tents and medical oxy- 
| saree service. Company executives testified that 
y physicians demanded and received commissions 
ging from 20 percent to as high as 50 percent of the 
e paid by the patient. In every instance where a pa- 
t was charged more than $25 a day for an oxygen tent, 
o $10 a day was pocketed by the doctor. The patient, 
course, was unaware that he was paying this extra 
” to his physician. 
ike any other business, the companies furnishing oxy- 
_ therapy service are conducted for private profit. But, 
ike any other consumer, the consumer of oxygen is in 
position to bargain about price or to refuse to buy. 
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When a patient requires oxygen, he must have it, what- 
ever the cost may be. Whether or not he is over-charged 
or given efficient service depends to a large extent on the 
integrity of the company recommended to him by his 
doctor. 

Yet, with a callous disregard for their patient's welfare, 
some doctors recommend not the best company, but the 
one which will pay them the highest commission. It is 
not uncommon for doctors to shop from one company to 
another to find the one which will give them the best 
“break.” Company officials testified that some physicians 
bluntly asked, “What do you pay a physician who calls 
for an oxygen tent?”; others, who were perhaps more 
disereet, inquired as to whether the company “took care 
of the physician” and what was the amount of the “pro- 
fessional discount.” Fifteen of the nineteen oxygen ther- 
apy companies in New York City admitted that part of 
their business was what is termed in the trade “com- 
mission business.” 

Commissions are no small item in a company’s annual 
budget. One concern paid out $1,600 in commissions to 
physicians on a net business of $13,000; another, $4,500 in 
commissions on a gross business of approximately $20,000. 
Not even a decrease in the use of oxygen tents has 
brought about a corresponding decrease in the amounts 
expended for kickbacks. In fact, demands made by many 
physicians in one borough of New York City boosted the 
standard commission in 1941 from 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent of the price paid by the patient. 

“The practice of demanding and accepting commissions 
is not limited to a small group of physicians, although 
there are, of course, many ethical doctors who will not 
accept a commission,” according to Commissioner Her- 


‘lands. One company official admitted that he had paid 


commissions to four hundred and fifty different doctors. 
Other companies disclosed that they had given com- 
missions to from twelve to one hundred and fifty indi- 
vidual physicians. 

Sometimes a commission may cost a patient more than 
money; it may cost him his life. Unscrupulous doctors 
ignore the fact that the companies willing to pay the 
highest commissions are likely to be the very ones which 
provide the poorest service. More money for the doctors 
inevitably means less money for equipment and trained 
technicians. And defective apparatus which fails to pro- 
duce the necessary concentration of oxygen is completely 
worthless. In one instance it was discovered that the con- 
centration of oxygen inside a tent was exactly 21 percent 
—the same concentration of-oxygen as may be found in 
the air over any city street. Veg: 

Legislation requiring pre-marital examinations and 
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blood tests has been a factor in providing another lucra- 
tive source of kickbacks. An inquiry by the Department of 
Investigation revealed that one pathological laboratory 
practically monopolized the business of giving private pre- 
marital examinations in New York City. The reason for 
the monopoly was not far to seek. A 50 percent “refer- 
ence fee” was admittedly paid by the laboratory to any 
physician, dentist, or pharmacist who sent a patient tor a 
pre-marital examination. In 1941 the laboratory paid out 
$20,000 in reference fees, a sum equal-to 24 percent of 
its gross business. 


Big Money in Workmen’s Compensation Cases 


So FAR AS THE RACKETEERS IN WHITE ARE CONCERNED THE 
kickbacks from oxygen therapy companies and pathologi- 
cal laboratories are merely small change. “Big money” 
comes from treating workmen’s compensation cases. Ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 is disbursed annually in New 
York State for the benefit of injured workingmen. No 
less than a $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 slice of this sum is 
estimated by John F. Symonds, chief of the division of 
confidential investigations of the State Insurance Fund, 
to go into the hands of a workmen’s compensation ring. 

Skyrocketing medical costs led to the exposure of not 
one but several flourishing compensation rings in New 
York City. Mayor La Guardia had directed Commissioner 
Herlands to find out why New York City paid 166 per- 
cent more in 1941 for the medical and hospital expenses 
of injured employes than in 1934, despite the fact that the 
number of compensation claims filed against the city had 
fallen 12 percent. The investigation revealed that a dozen 
or more ring doctors had been defrauding the city of 
thousands of dollars annually. As a direct result of this 
inquiry Mayor La Guardia was enabled to reduce the 
city’s compensation costs $100,000 annually. 

The compensation rings operate more or less inde- 
pendently but employ identical techniques and methods. 
At the center-of each ring is found a physician with two 
to ten licensed representatives (lay persons licensed by 
the state to represent compensation claimants) or attor- 
neys at the circumference feeding cases to him. Inflated 
medical bills, the proceeds of which are shared by the 
attorneys, representatives and doctors, provide the ring’s 
chief source of revenue. Except where he “clips” a claim- 
ant for a share of the award, a representative or attorney 
is limited to the fee set by the workmen’s compensation 
referee, a sum rarely exceeding $50. But there is no ceiling 
on the amount which can be charged for alleged medical 
services, and by running up huge medical bills each case 
can be made to yield several hundred dollars to the ring. 

Sometimes injured workingmen are innocently guided 
into the hands of a ring by fellow employes or well-mean- 
ing friends. More often they are picked up by the ring’s 
omnipresent runners who may be found loitering in 
parks, public buildings, outside hospitals and clinics, and 
particularly in their special habitat—the crowded corridors 
outside the compensation hearing rooms at the State 
Labor Department. When a prospective client is spotted 
wandering aimlessly in the Labor Department corridors, 
lawyers and representatives do not hesitate to act as their 
own runners. It is an unusual injured employe who filters 
through the ring’s net without at least being approached 
by a representative or attorney. 

Most claimants are bewildered. They have never had 
any previous contact with courts and are puzzled by the 
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_ sonally to handle their practices. More prosperous pr 


complexities of the judicial process. It is not difficult te 
persuade them that they ought to have a lawyer, espe 
cially when the runner glibly informs them that “It won’ 
cost a cent.” Many claimants do not realize, and runner: 
do not bother to enlighten them, that the attorney’s fee i 
deducted from the amount of compensation awarded te 


them by the referee. 
Ring Physicians 

Iv Is BUT A SHORT STEP FROM THE RING LAWYER OR REPRE- 
sentative to the ring doctor. The representative has two 
motives in sending a client to a ring doctor. Not only is 
he interested in obtaining his share of the medical fees, 
but also he wants a physician who can be relied upon to 
exaggerate the injuries and build up the case. 

If the claimant is not currently under a physician's 
care, it usually is impressed upon him that unless he is 
being treated by a physician there is little likehood of his 
obtaining compensation. When a claimant already has a 
doctor, usually his family physician, the representative 
tells him he must go to a specialist. Often no explanation 
is given and the claimant is merely ordered to go to @ 
specified ring doctor. Since medical treatments do not 
cost him anything, the claimant is almost always willing 
to follow his representative’s instructions. 

Analysis of the medical histories of compensation cases 
handled by ring physicians reveals a remarkable similar 
ity. In almost every instance an injured employe is first 
treated either by his family physician, or at a hospital or 
clinic. The treatment follows a routine course and, except 
in the most serious cases, the patient is discharged as 
cured after a reasonable period of time and advised to 
return to work. Several months after the original accident 
the ring doctor enters the picture for the first time. In 
some cases as much as six years had elapsed since the 
accident. Often the compensation claim has already been 
adjudicated and an attempt is being made to reopen the 
case. 

Regardless of what ring doctor a claimant goes to, the 
treatment invariably is the same. Whether the ailment 
be a cut finger, sprained ankle, or lead poisoning, eith 
physiotherapy, injections, or both are sure to be prescribec 
Physiotherapy and injections are ideally adapted to t 
assembly line techniques employed in the medical fact 
ies operated by the so-called compensation specialists. Bo 
can be administered rapidly and do not require the phys 
ician to be present. Although they probably will not d 
any good, at least they seldom do any serious harm. _ 

After the initial cursory examination at which he i 
directed to come for treatment three times a week, th 
claimant may not see the ring physician again for sever: 
weeks or even months. Although the law forbids anyon 
but a registered nurse or licensed physiotherapist to git 
treatments, and then only under “the active and person 
supervision of an authorized physician,” cases were foun 
in which physiotherapy had been administered by t 
doctor’s wife, receptionist, secretary, or anyone else w 
might be handy. In fact, testimony before the Morela: 
Commission disclosed that an ex-salesman was still tres 
ing compensation cases eight months after the doctor h: 
left for the army. The former salesman claimed that 
acted “in the capacity of an orderly.” % 


It is manifestly impossible for some ring doctors 


f 


titioners “treat” three hundred cases a week, althou 
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ey seldom leave the corridors of the Labor Department 
util four o’clock in the afternoon. A number operate 
yO or more offices. 

Even the initial examination is occasionally dispensed 
ith. As part of her customary routine, a receptionist em- 
oyed by a ring doctor commenced baking the foot of a 
ry employe although he had never been examined. After 
veral such treatments, the claimant finally saw the doc- 
r who, still without any examination, informed him: 
fou are getting along fine but you need another treat- 
ent.” 

One witness gave a vivid description of a medical fac- 


ry in action. He testified at the Department of Investi- 
ition : 


You come in seven at a time. The office is on the out- 
de. There is a big sign, “We’re authorized to treat com- 
Msation cases by the State of New York.” And he [the 
ctor] also comes out and, “All Mehnelor te, 6:27." 
he whole room is from here to here, smaller than this. . . 
ne will sit on the chair and one on the table and one man 
ill have the heat pad here and a hand on top of it. I’ll be 
ting here and another one here. Six or seven of them right 
together, it’s like a mass production. . .. He puts a clock 
| ten minutes. They push it to three minutes to get out. 
hey have a clock over the machine. 


ver-lTreatment and Kickbacks 


ATIENTS UNDER THE CARE OF RING DOCTORS ARE RARELY DIS- 
arged as cured, at least not while it is possible to collect 
es from the employer or insurance company. As long as 
€ case remains open the employer is liable for the pay- 
ent of the claimant’s medical expenses. By adroit man- 
ulation of adjournments, a skilled ring lawyer often 
n keep a case open almost indefinitely. One case was 
journed eight times from May 1941 to February 1943, 
id no hearing has been held yet. 

Over-treatment is general. For example, a cut index 


iger allegedly required 46 treatments, a fractured toe 


treatments, a pain in the back 81 treatments, a twisted 
\Kle 98 treatments, and a sprained back 228 treatments. 
ver-hospitalization is also common. One ring surgeon 
spitalizes all hernia cases from 21 to 31 days, although 
e average hernia operation rarely requires more than 
days’ hospital care. 
Employers and insurance companies vainly protest 
ainst these interminable medical treatments. While the 
w provides that surgical operations or physiotherapeutic 
ocedures costing more than $25 must be authorized by 
e employer or Labor Department, the law also states 
at the employer’s doctor may not examine:a claimant 
cept at a time and place convenient to the claimant and 
s physician. To determine whether further treatment is 
cessary, the employer’s doctor must examine the claim- 
t. Yet by insisting on his rights under the law the ring 
ctor can effectively forestall such an examination. 

me ring doctors ignore altogether the necessity of 
aining the employer’s authorization. They rely on the 
t that some Labor Department doctor eventually will 

orize treatment. Their confidence is seldom mis- 
ced. Claimants’ physicians are permitted to be present 
en the Labor Department doctor makes his examina- 
a. It is not at all difficult for an experienced ring phys- 
n to maneuver his patient into the hands of a “friend- 
’ state examiner who without committing himself can 
le: “There are no objective symptoms. Patient com- 


plains of pain. Further treatment might do some good.” 
At Christmas time, a ring doctor testified before the 
Moreland Commission, the corridors of the workmen’s 
compensation division in the State Building are piled high 
with gifts, rewards for “friendly” state doctors and other 
state employes. 

No potential source of revenue is overlooked by ring 
physicians. One ring doctor habitually has his patients 
ride the circuit from one specialist to another. By this 
device he not only builds up the case for presentation at 
the compensation hearing but also is able to pocket re 
ferral fees. One claimant, for example, was referred suc 
cessively to an eye specialist, an orthopedist, and a neurol- 
ogist. 

As a routine matter all claimants are immediately sent 
for X-rays, even if numerous X-rays already have been 
taken. One attorney explained to a claimant: “We got to 
have private X-rays; we can’t trust those X-rays from the 
city hospital. When it comes to the case, we can prove 
it, the difference.” Most of the time, however, the ring 
doctor is not at all interested in the roentgenologist’s re- 
port; in almost every instance it contradicts his own diag- 
nosis. What he is very much interested in is a juicy 30 
to 40 percent kickback from the roentgenologist’s fee. 

One X-ray laboratory alone kicked back $30,000 on 
compensation cases in 1942 to two hundred and fifty doc- 
tors. A record of payments was kept in “a little black 
book” which disappeared after the beginning of the More- 
land inquiry. “Professional discounts” are also paid by 
companies dealing in surgical supplies. Therefore, when- 
ever possible, the ring doctors order sacroiliac belts, 
trusses, elastic stockings and other surgical supplies for 
their patients. 


Improper Medical Care 


Not EVEN THE SWOLLEN PROFITS DERIVED FROM OVER-TREAT- 
ment and kickbacks are sufficient to satisfy many ring 
doctors. Commissioner Herlands stated that “bill padding 
is an exceedingly prevalent practice.” Claimants are often 
not unwilling partners in these frauds. Not only do they 
believe that the physician is helping them to get com- 
pensation by reporting numerous treatments, but also they 
can charge their employer for carfare for mythical visits 
to the doctor. 

Thirteen doctors were found to have submitted fraudu- 
lent bills to the city. One doctor charged an average of 
twenty-eight visits more than the claimants actually made 
to-him. This doctor admitted that his income jumped 
from $8,000 a year to $30,000 a year after he joined a ring. 
He has been indicted. Another doctor put in bills for large 
numbers of injections which his patients never received. 
Others collected for treatments when the patient was out 
of the city on vacation, or for treatments allegedly given 
on Sundays; Christmas, the Fourth of July, and in one 
case on February 31. 

Insurance companies also receive padded bills. To see 
that his bills were not too carefully scrutinized, a doctor 
admitted at the Moreland investigation that he had paid 
employes of the State Insurance Fund and various in- 
surance companies sums ranging from $150 to $500. 

If the interests of the ring doctors happen to coincide 
with those of their patients it is merely fortuitous. Claim- 
ants are only pawns in the game of collecting compensa- 
tion fees. Ring doctors have consistently demonstrated a 
willingness to sacrifice a patient’s ( Continued on page 336) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Road to World Understanding 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, by J. F. Horrabin. 
Knopf. 157 pp. Price $1.50. 


THE WORLD OF GENERAL HAUSHOFER, by Andreas Dorpalen. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 337 pp. Price $3.50. 


GERMAN STRATEGY OF WORLD CONQUEST, by Derwent Whit- 
tlesey. Farrar and Rinehart. 293 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


GEOPOLITICS AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY REQUIRE ATTENTION 
more than ever before, now that German plans are on the 
decline and other plans of some sort are bound to take their 
place. The three books here ‘reviewed are different in their 
approach and content, but each makes its contribution to the 
subject of world interpretation and international policy. 

Horrabin’s is of importance to the novice in political and 
economic geography. There are still more novices among 
intelligent adults than there ought to be in our day and age 
of global policy and thought. For people who have grown up 
without benefit of geographic knowledge, this book provides 
an effective and interesting means of catching up in one es- 
sential field of learning. The text is well written and well 
illustrated by dynamic maps of the sort for which the author 
is famous. The pageant of civilization is reviewed from its 
potamic rise, through Mediterranean, oceanic, and continental 
stages, to its twentieth century crisis in which world powers 
struggle for dominion or order. It is not the last word on 
the subject, but at least it is a good first word in anybody’s 
education. 


DorPALENn’s BOOK IS A MORE MATURE PRESENTATION OF IDEAS, 
and at the same time is readable and broad in appeal: a keen 
and well-organized interpretation of geopolitical concepts 
characteristic of the Nazi regime, as expressed by the major 
prophet of Geopolititk and some minor prophets. The gen- 
eralizations are comprehensive and well balanced, and the 
illustrative quotations from Haushofer and others are well 
selected. The author is not unbiased. He takes occasion to 
point out fallacies in Nazi thinking and to discredit the sys- 
tem. For some readers this may be an important service, but 
for most Americans it is unnecessary: Nazism is discredited 
already in both theory and practice. 

A more positive contribution is that of valid ideas and 
sidelights on the world revealed through geopolitics—the 
world as seen through alien eyes, judgments based on as- 
sumptions contrary to our own. Here is fresh reminder that 
we cannot afford to underrate our enemies, and that if we 
are wise, we will profit by their thinking. “The serious stu- 
dent will not rest with dismissing it [geopolitics] as so much 
intellectual rubbish, worthy of no more consideration than 
alchemy or astrology. On second thought he will realize that 
these two excursions into the occult were the forerunners of 
chemistry and astronomy.” 

Perhaps geopolitics is a “pseudo-science,” as the author 
calls it, but it is also an earnest and fairly consistent effort by 
capable men to interpret the world accurately and to plan 
realistically for successful action. It has, to be sure, a propa- 
ganda side, indifferent to falsity and truth, aiming only to 
rationalize Nazi policy and provide the masses with an 
appropriate ideology. But another side of primary importance 
aims to provide a trustworthy guide for Nazi leaders. When 
a geopolitician advises his followers that “we must see foreion 
nations as they really are, not as we would like them to be.” 
and “to think in terms of the planet, without regard to ris’ 
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taken race prejudices,” American readers may well try to 


follow, too. ; : 
There is little danger of our being deceived by Nazi 


theories of German superiority, national rights, aggression, 
and war, while at the same time there is a large chance of 
our being enlightened by geopolitical interpretations of oceanic 
and continental interests, of air power and air traffic, or ur- 
banism and peasantry, of autarchy and monoculture, of 
American isolationism and Pan Americanism. A 

How can we blame the Nazis for adopting a British sug- 
gestion for world organization if we fail to understand the 
suggestion itself, and the Nazi use of it, and our own limita- 
tions in choosing an alternative world policy? When General 
Haushofer says that “the peace makers of Versailles enter- 
tained a tragic illusion when they believed that the newly 
created states of the central and inter-European debris zones 
could really survive as independent political “formations,” we 
can recognize truth in his words without having to accept 
his plan for the future. When geopoliticians say that “the 
concept of a free world economy with equal opportunities for 
all has failed,” we cannot refute the statement except by know- 
ing what they know and more than they know, as a basis for 
successful policy in the future. 


Wuirtesgy’s “GERMAN STRATEGY oF Wortp ConQuesT” 
reaches still further into the roots of geopolitics and the Ger- 
man problem. Full understanding includes not only the 
modern manifestations as presented by Dorpalen but also the 
historic background as revealed by Whittlesey. The trail back 
through the centuries is clear and strong. Nazism is not a 
phenomenon of this decade or of this century but of the 
millenium now coming to a close. The fact is not a pleasant 
one: the problem of eradication is more difficult than if the 
phenomenon were of recent growth. But blinding ourselves 
to the fact will not aid eradication; we need to know the 
worst, if we are to have the next millenium on better terms 
than those of Hitler. ; 

The roots are political, military, philosophical, and scien- 
tific, and the scientific rootlets are technologic, economic, psy- 
chological and geographic. Episodes of history appear in 
proper perspective. Rivalry between Germany and France 
which has been looked upon by Americans as one of the 
complete and detached facts of Europe, is seen as a minor 
episode in a process of age-old and world-wide dimensions. 
In the facts and fancies of German development France ap 
pears no more prominently than Russia, Britain, Japan. 
Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. The world is enco 
passed by dynamic ideas of space and people, sea and land 
trade, colonies, and political osganization. How true or how 
false these are we need to know. 

There is another thing we need to know, though barely 
suggested in this volume: the history of German thought ane 
development is not a single simple growth, even thougl 
Whittlesey has traced but a single one in his skillful pains 
taking research. He has picked valid evidence along the on 
line of Nazism from many sources in a voluminous literatur 
But there are other stems in the tangled growth of Germa 
history, and the different root systems are still in existenc 
even when kept from sight. All such roots are well repr 
sented in the same voluminous literature and await simil 
research. If it were not so, our prospects for a better wor. 
would be nearly hopeless. As it is, optimism in the long ru 
is justified. Germany has contributed in the past and v 


contribute in the future to the progress of peace and fre 
in the world. 


Rosert S. Pa 


the Greenback Tradition 


BOF BREN OUR, OF DANGER. fy Jey Yoorin Deviate 
INGRESSMAN VOORHIS HAS DIPPED DEEPLY INTO AMERICAN 
tory to show that the control of private bankers over the 
blic debt has been used repeatedly and continuously against 
> interests of the American people. His criticism is directed 
ecially at that aspect in our fiscal mechanism that permits 
> banks to create credit, or money, in the process of lending 
nds to the government. Public credit, he insists, should 
long to the people as a whole and there is no reason why a 
nk should receive interest when “the government receives 
ym the bank nothing in the world but a portion of the 
blic credit that belonged to the government . . . in the 
st_ place.” Instead of permitting private individuals to 
ofit from the expansion of credit, he would limit the right 
create money to the government in accordance with pro- 
ions of the law. And he would have the government use 
powers over money to stabilize the value of the dollar and 
rerwise further the public interest. 

Stated in terms of general principles, there is little in 
orhis’ book with which one would care to disagree. But 
terms of specifics, his highly unorthodox program is open 
considerable doubt. Like many American liberals in the 
st, Mr. Voorhis obviously overvalues the effectiveness of 
mnetary measures and at the same time overlooks the very 
il dangers of removing the automatic controls of traditional 
cal policy. The irresponsibility and confusion which Con- 
°ss has shown recently in connection with inflation policy 
suld demonstrate even to Mr. Voorhis the folly of sub- 
tuting congressional control of monetary policy for the 
ditional restraints exercised by the banking fraternity. 
hile a compelling argument can be made for a “managed 
rrency” along somewhat the lines outlined by Mr. Voorhis, 
ch an experiment would be hindered rather than aided if 
the same time the government struck a body blow at our 
tire banking and financial structure by eliminating the 
ht of the banks to purchase government securities. 

blic Affairs Committee MaxweE tu S. STEwarT 


igland Is a Mature Land 


E ENGLISH PEOPLE—Observations and Impressions, by D. W. Bro- 
an. Knopf. 295 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc: 
FORE HE WROTE AN ANALYSIS OF HIS OWN PEOPLE, PROFESSOR 
ogan produced an outstanding book on the United States 
“The Government of the People” and the best account of 
ance in “France under the Republic.” His present volume 
the people of England is the most interesting and original 
9k which has yet appeared in this field. 

several attempts have been made since the German scholar 
belius wrote his weighty volume “England” in 1922 to 
vide an interpretation or synthesis of that country. The 
le island lying off the northwest coast of Europe has played 
+h a tremendous role in world affairs since 1066 that con- 
us efforts should be made to understand its people and 
it institutions. These people constructed the British Em- 
, composed of one fifth of all mankind, and their institu- 
s of law, government, and democracy have been copied or 
ated by free peoples all over the world. No people in the 
d have externalized themselves as much as the British, 
no people are as much misunderstood. The composite 
ure of England consists of a strange medley of Mr. Chips, 
onel Blimp, Chamberlain, and an exotic empire which 
supposes exploitation. Around Britain there has been 
structed a mystic haze of absence of mind, muddling 
gh, lack of humor, and social snobbery. 

one way Professor Brogan dispels the illusions which 
ound the popular conceptions of Britain. Unfortunately, 
vever, the people who derive their mental images from the 
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movies and the tabloids will not be able to comprehend this 
book. It is the product of an urbane, conservative mind, and 
is written in a manner to appeal to similar minds elsewhere. 
It attempts to give consistency and meaning to the apparent 
inconsistencies of English culture. Professor Brogan deals 
with the English people, their religion and deep sense of 
faith, the empire, India, democracy, education and the war. 
Heidoes not attempt to inform his readers on the content of 
these aspects of English culture. Instead, as his subtitle in- 
dicates, he gives his impressions and observations which are 
brilliant and sophisticated. These impressions reveal that 
England is a land ridden with snobbery and class interests, 
but also a land where the entire cultural system is based on 
the most fundamental of democratic prerequisites, the dignity 
of the human being. England is revealed as a mature land 
whose educational system does not prolong adolescence, as it 
does in the United States, or teach a vulgar chauvinism, as 
is the case in fascist lands. The people are revealed as ac- 
cepting with grace the fact that their everyday devices in the 
practical extensions of democracy, religious toleration, and 
the process of change are discovered elsewhere in the world 
two generations later. 

This book can be heartily recommended to those who wish 
an analysis of the English people written with charming wit 
and urbanity. It would be particularly useful to liberals with 
their romanticist creed of freedom for India, to the reaction- 
aries who feel that England is headed for collectivism, and 
to the radicals who continue to analyze England in terms of 
the class structure of the eighteenth century. 

College of the City of New York Francis WILLIAMSON 


Jews on the Land 


OUR JEWISH FARMERS and the Story of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, by Gabriel Davidson. L. B. Fischer. 280 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THIs sTORY OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IS A SUM- 
mary of annual reports of the J.A.S. for the last forty years, 
for twenty-five of which Dr. Davidson has been its executive 
head. The fascinating history of movements and ideologies 
among Jews to return to the soil thus is reduced to a dull, 
even though very well written chronicle of the daily work 
of the Society in advising and helping financially, technically, 
and, in some measure, socially Jews who seek its aid in 
settling on the land. 

Jewish farmers are not integrated by the author in the 
framework of the Jewish nation—they are presented merely 
as farmers of Jewish extraction. Dr. Davidson does not 
probe into the specificity of Jewish farming groups, such as 
the preponderance of poultry farming. Faithful to the ide- 
ologies of the founders of the Society, he steers clear of 
anything that would associate Jewish farming with the com- 
plexities of the Jewish problem. According to the traditions 
of the Society and the majority of its sponsors, national 
aspiration and Jewish farming in the United States are 
immiscible. 

The philosophy behind the founding and activities of the 
Society is reiterated by Dr. Davidson: “Too often is the 
charge heard that the Jew has neither inclination nor aptitude 
to toil’or to till. The Jewish farm class which has been 
built up in America within a comparatively short span of 
years emphatically refutes the charge.” This philosophy 
has long been used in the sermon method of assimilationists 
in fighting anti-Semitism. However, events in Nazi Germany 
proved its futility. ’ 

The supplement reprints a series of published articles, 
mainly by Dr. Davidson, on “The Jewish Colonization in the 
United States in the Nineteenth Century.” For those who 
have no access to the several Jewish encyclopedias, this part 
of the book, even with the omissions and superficial treat- 


ment, will be interesting reading. 
Jacos S. JorFE 
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THE ARMY COMES TO TOWN 
(Continued from page 322) 


don’t 


the chairman and said: ‘What’ya mean your girls dl 
dance?’ He rubbed his chin sheepishly, Reckon our girls 
musta been sneakin’ out to the honky-tonks unbeknownst. 


Main Street Is in the Fight 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER IN ONE OF THE LARGE ARMY CAMPS 
reminded the citizens of a nearby town that the army looks to 
Main Street for cooperation. With 40,000 troops encamped 
in the vicinity of a community of 3,000 population, he 
reminded the citizens that they faced a serious responsibility 
to help the army build soldiers who are “fit to fight. 

What Main Street offers during hours off may be almost 
as important in determining the attitude of mind of recruits in 
training for the battlefronts as what the army teaches in camp 
or on maneuvers. Thousands of soldiers will take away 1m- 
pressions which they will always remember of good towns or 
bad towns, friendly or hostile. 


A good town in the judgment of soldiers is a town: 


—where citizens speak to servicemen, smile at servicemen, offer 
rides to servicemen, invite them to their homes, their churches; 


—where clerks in stores are courteous to servicemen and stores 
don’t raise prices; 

—where there is good entertainment for servicemen; and there’s 
a chance to meet the home-town girls; 


—where there are showers, toilet facilities, a place to read, write, 
and rest. 


But there are other points by which the army rates a town 
good or bad. Does it serve clean, pasteurized milk? Do eating 
places serve black market meat? What is the attitude of the 
town toward women camp followers, local or imported? 

It is an art, this swift adjustment of communities to the 
impact of an army, even though on the home front and re- 
moved from the actual ferment of war. It reveals communi- 
ties to themselves, poultices out initiative or shows up inertia. 
One New York boy who went into the maneuver recreation 
center at Hornbeck, La., to look for a lost fountain pen, 
summed up the difference between the right spirit of service 
and the wrong: 


Boy! They had everything in that place to make a fellow feel 
comfortable—radio, tables, places to write, and a fine bunch of 
women who didn’t bother a fellow all the time. 

It wasn’t like a place I visited back East, where one of these 
swell dressed women walks up to me and says, “Have you regis- 
tered?” I says, “No.” Then she says, “Have you been here before?” 
I says, “No.” By, that time I was getting plenty sore so J let ’er 
have it. Says I, “Now look—I haven't registered, I haven’t been 
here before, and I have no hobbies!” Boy! That put ’er in ’er place. 

But to get on with my Hornbeck story. I walked up to a lady 
behind a desk and asked her if anyone had turned in my fountain 
pen. She said she had only been on that shift for one day but 
I could look in the lost and found box. Boy! What I found in that 
box! Soap boxes, two dog tags, kits, razors, tire tape, two shaving 
brushes, one box of Honest Snuff, shaving cream, six soap dishes, 
a rosary, and two caps. I never did find my pen, but it was worth 
losing it just to find out what folks can do for a fellow. 


Activities on the part of communities may range from 
digging pit toilets and rigging up showers to staging dances 
or baking a wedding cake for a soldier’s bride. Hospitality is 
both large scale and organized, and little and homely. One 
town raises $4,200 to buy a building for a soldiers’ com- 
munity center. A rural place, finding country boys lonesome 
- for farm life, invites them to breakfast ia farm families and 
they give a hand with milking the cows. 

Friendliness is a two-way business. When a local church 
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found itself with no pastor to conduct a service, a soldier too 
over and preached the sermon. A homesick soldier yearnin 
for a birthday cake found himself with one provided by th 
local PTA and a birthday party shared with three hundre 
guests. In one town the people worried over the soldier 
sleeping in pup tents on frosty nights, collected several cal 
loads of newspapers and sent them out with instructions t 
the men to put them on the ground and between thei 
blankets for extra warmth. 

To hundreds of towns scattered over the breadth of th 
country—in the hills of Virginia and West Virginia, in th 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana, in Michiga: 
and Oregon, maneuvers bring waves of young American: 
They are uprooted from their homes, uprooted even from th 
routine of camp life, in training for the big show somewher 
on the world’s battlefronts. 

The services these towns render, the hospitality they exten 
will color the stream of their experience and help to mol 
their attitudes as they go into battle. They will be towns the 
like to remember. 


CHARITY IN CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 328) 


Another congregation received some years ago a simila 
bequest. This was said to be in an effort to save it; but th 
church was already disintegrating and has since closed it 
doors. The money now is being used for mission purposes. 

The endowment of churches, except perhaps for smal 
bequests for memorial purposes, is generally considere 
unwise. A church, unlike other institutions within th 
broad field of legal charity, is maintained by member 
who benefit directly from its ministry. The church is” 
garden for the cultivation of generosity. If the garden ha 
been filled up with plants already matured, like flower 
from the hot-house, what is to be gained? Only the rid 
churches tend to receive large endowments and of all in 
stitutions they should need them least. S 
Chicago’s Store of Charitable Capital 
THE FIRST CHARITABLE BEQUEST OF WHICH THERE IS “AN 
record in Chicago dates back to 1848—five years after th 
first philanthropic organization was incorporated. 
capitulating my analysis (exclusive of churches*) we hay 


this overall statement: ‘ 
Plant Endowment 
Social agencies $ 84,417,815 $ 61,911,183 
Educational institutions 130,217,511— 149,665,020 
Philanthropic foundations 22,820,000 
City-wide religious bodies 6,861,792 11,009,650 
Totals $221,497,118 $245,405,853 


Chicago is a young city. In less than one hundred ye; 
well toward half a billion dollars worth of charitable ca 
tal, buildings and endowments, (and much more), | 
thus been accumulated—most of it in the last fifty yez 
Many discrepancies, many duplications of capital g 
and bequests in relation to public need or effective 
have cropped out even among our best organizations. 
perience in older communities would indicate that th 
inconsistencies will increase as the city grows older. I 
second article, I shall analyze further this process of a 
mulation and deal with methods to conserve and foct 


constructively. RS 


*Excluding also many other church i - 
: g 1 properties. Nor are any estim 
cluded of the capital invested in secondary or other private or Pp 
schools, or in numerous private unendorsed charities, some havi 
sive properties and endowments, for which no reports are available. 
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BEHIND THE ZOOT SUIT RIOTS 
(Continued from page 316) 


( 
if events like those of June 7 were desired, so well did cer- 
in techniques work to produce them. True, there was fine 
ork done by some of the members of the police force, for 
stance the officer who succeeded in turning the dreaded 
lanton Street gang into a useful boys’ club; and many of the 
naller papers presented the problem sanely. But the over- 
| picture was bad and continued to grow worse. It became 
ficult to get boys to attend night basketball tournaments 
1d church parties, so sure were they of being arrested on 
i@ way home. A “volunteer clean-up campaign,” so an- 
sunced by the police department, did much to condition 
¢ public mind to acceptance of the unauthorized “navy 
sk forces” later. 

No account of Mexican youth would be complete without 
me reference to the Union Nacional Sinarquistas, an inter- 
ational organization which has a membership of around 400 
_ southern California, and its own press. Appraisals of 
NS run all the way from acceptance of its own statement 
at it merely protects church and home, to the charge that 
is a definite spearhead of fascist propaganda among Mexi- 
in youth. The Mexican government regards it with sus- 
cion and, last fall, the special war policies unit of our De- 
urtment of Justice prepared a full report on local Sinar- 
“ista activities. After reading UNS publications, I am in- 
ined to feel that a deleterious effect on Mexican youth 
uuld result from UNS’s insistence on dividing the world into 
vo hostile camps, Mexican and anti-Mexican, and their glori- 
sation of a rather shoddy virility for boys; but it is safe to 
y that any Mexican youth convinced that a Good Neigh- 
tr Policy worked on both sides of the border would be fairly 
pervious to Simarquismo. 

After the events of June, there was a general tendency to 
little the work of the coordinating council for Latin-Amer- 
an youth and the various volunteer committees. Words 
ce “coddling” were heard and the comment: “Well, they 
uldn’t prevent the riots, so what?” Little attention was 
id to the fact that the Mexican group had been, by and 


rge, the victims rather than the instigators; that the citi- ~ 


ns’ groups had no legal implementation of any sort, and 
at they had worked for only a few months against tre- 
endous odds. With the public’s customary hope of quick 
lutions with little effort, it was somehow expected that a 
w men and women should have solved in several months 
problem thirty years in the making. As a matter of fact, 
2 committees were of immense assistance to the Mexican 
mnsulate during the riots; they were wise counselors to 
2 Mexican communities; the files and information they had 
llected had great value in the ensuing investigations. With 
id political, economic and press backing, which they not- 
ly lacked, their accomplishments could have been great. 


~oundwork Is Needed 


UT OF THE FOUR INVESTIGATIONS RUNNING CONCURRENTLY IN 
is Angeles at the close of the riots, the two outlines of com- 
nity action again became apparent—the hasty emotional 
ition; the scientific, long time treatment. Unfortunately, 
former state of mind has somewhat predominated. The 
unty grand jury teetered uneasily among several opposing 
nts of view and tried to reconcile them all, with rather 
jonclusive results. The mayor’s committee was bent on 
‘ving the problem one of simple law enforcement. The 
iny committee saw communists again, as well as most 
its political opponents. 
overnor Warren’s committee, headed by Attorney Gen- 
‘Kenny, submitted, on the whole, thoughtful conclusions 
‘constructive recommendations. “The community as well 
4 (Continued on page 336) 
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50% Off Regular Price 
for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 
For complete NEW list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 E. 19th Street Book Order Department New York, N. Y. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR WAR-TIME 
AND POST-WAR SOCIAL WORK 


By acceleration, the complete professional training may 
be obtained in 15 months. 
Beginning students may enter on September 8, 1943. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 

Public welfare workers, child welfare workers, and 
others who have an opportunity for part-time study or 
who are allowed educational leave may begin their pro- 
gram on September 8. 


For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K. Conant, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree of 


__-~ MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


For Catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


| FORKUNION 


CADEMWY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business, Able 

pully: Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate budtding. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 43rd year. Dr. I. J. 
Wicker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


(Continued from page 335) 
as its visitors must learn that no group has the 
the law into its own hands”; and “It is a mista ct 
and an aggravating practice to link the phrase “Zoot suit 
with the report of a crime,” were some of its comments. 
It advocated non-discriminatory law enforcement, press coop: 
eration, abolition of discrimination in use of public facilities, 
trained juvenile officers, increase of detention home and ju- 
venile forestry camp facilities, additional recreational oppor- 
tunities, panels of attorneys for defense of youth, increased 
youth programs in churches, increased military and shore 
police. Many of these recommendations followed closely the 
petition presented to the board of supervisors last Novem- 
ber. It is to be regretted that it did not also include some 
of the petition’s more creative proposals regarding patriotic 
outlets for Mexican youth energies and educational publicity 
on the Mexican question. But if all or even part of these 
recommendations were to be carried out swiftly and con- 
scientiously, the situation would be improved beyond sem- 
blance of its present state. 

Basically, it is a matter of changing the public mind on the 
Mexican question, and the public changes its mind only: with 
extreme slowness and pain. When the phrase “dirty Mexi- 
can” is no longer heard on the lips of any of those intimately 
associated with Mexican youth—teachers, social workers, po- 
lice officers—a good beginning will have been made. Again 
this is not to belittle individual fine work or sound adminis- 
trative policies in the many quarters in which they exist. It 
is merely to comment on the amazing fact that so little of the 
scientific concept of race and culture has trickled down into 
places where the question is oftenest dealt with empirically. 
When that occurs, the education of the general public should 
be comparatively simple. 


he right to take 
ke in fact 


RACKETEERS IN WHITE 


(Continued from page 331) 


welfare for cash on the line. 

Employes are far better off working than receiving com- 
pensation. On compensation an employe receives only two 
thirds of his regular salary with a maximum of $25 a week. 
Yet claimants are sometimes ordered to stop work by ring 
doctors, even when they are thoroughly able to continue on 
their jobs. Usually the case is contested by the employer. 
The net result is that the claimant loses both his salary and 
compensation, but the doctor in most cases collects another 
fat fee, despite the unsuccessful outcome for his patient. 

When possibilities for further physiotherapy are exhausted 
some ring doctors request authorization for “surgical inter- 
vention.” Although such operations frequently cripple the 
patient permanently, a few doctors do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend spinal fusions in back cases and removal of the 
semi-lunar cartilage for knee injuries. Both procedures are 
radical and should be employed only im selected cases. 

A typical case is that of a city employe who injured his 
knee. He was treated by his family physician and returned 
to work one month after the accident. Five months later he 
came into the hands of a ring doctor who commenced treat- 
ing him with physiotherapy. After seven months of physio- 
therapy, the ring doctor sent him to a surgeon who recom- 
mended removal of the semi-lunar cartilage, although the 
Labor Department had ruled “No active treatment indi- 
cated,” Authorization for an operation was finally secured 
from another Labor Department doctor. As a result of this 
operation the employe had to be retired from the city services 
as permanently disabled. For his “services” the ring doctor 
collected $254, 

Fortunately, most compensation claimants do not suffer 
from serious ailments. Cuts, sprains, minor fractures, and 
hernias make up the bulk of compensable injuries ee 

d pt 
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} difficulties. 


the claimant a hypochondriac, protracte 
bably does no permanent harm. But whe 
a claimant with a serious illness falls into a ring doctor 
hands, the outcome may be disastrous. The wholly superficie 
examination made by many ring doctors is not likely t 
result in an accurate diagnosis of a difficult case. Physic 
therapy or injections three times a week may still be pre 
scribed when the claimant is actually suffering from cance 
or some other dread disease. The true nature of the illnes 
not be discovered until it is too late. 

have been employed by New York an 
other states to insure proper medical treatment for claimant 
in workmen’s compensation cases. None has been completel 
successful. Prior to 1935 an injured employe in New Yor 
was compelled to go to a doctor designated by his employe: 
So great were the evils stemming from this practice—th 
Industrial Council found that 40 percent of the patients wer 
discharged from treatment—that the law wa 
amended to permit the claimant free choice in selecting hi 
own physician. Nine other states now also permit fre 
choice. Most states still allow the employer or insuranc 
company to control the selection of a physician. In Canad: 
Quebec has alternately employed both systems with equall 
unsatisfactory results. While certain abuses such as bil 
padding and over-treatment may be curbed by abolishin 
free choice, designation of the physician by the employer ¢ 
insurance company brings with it other even more flagrar 


abuses. 


The Challenge to the Profession 


EvERY PROFESSION IS FACED WITH THE PROBLEM OF THE UD 
ethical practitioner. In this respect, medicine does not diffe 
from law, dentistry or the other learned and skilled prote: 
sions. But the public expects even higher ethical standarc 
from the physician than from members of other profession 

The racketeers in white are a challenge to the entire med 
cal. profession. This challenge has not gone unheeded. Th 
New York Academy of Medicine cooperated with the Depar 
ment of Investigation in bringing to light the kickbacks frot 
oxygen therapy companies. Much progress has been ymac 
in eliminating this evil, Legislation sponsored by Mayor L 
Guardia banning all commissions in connection with th 
sale of oxygen and the rental of oxygen therapy equipmet 
and providing for the licensing of oxygen therapy compan 
has been wholeheartedly supported both by the Academy ¢ 
Medicine and the industry itself. Recently the oxygen the 
apy companies formed an association to maintain fair tra 
practices. Any concern which pays a commission to a doctt 
is now subject to a stiff fine. ¥ 

Organized medicine contends there is little more it @ 
do about kickbacks and other abuses, since at present 
powers are strictly limited. For example, the Medical Soci 


possibly to make 
physiotherapy pro 


may 
Various methods 


prematurely 


of its own members, the maximum penalty it can impose 
expulsion from the Society. It has no control at all o 
those outside the ranks of organized medicine.” The Soci 
noted that most of the doctors implicated in scandal 

non-members of the Society and therefore outside its juris 
tion, All medical societies are faced with similar jurisdictic 


“Give us the tools and we will do the job,” the Med 
Society of the County of New York has promised. If 
medical societies require additional tools, they should 
furnished without delay by legislatures all over the 
try. Vigorous action must be taken by the medical pr 
sion to clean its own house. Only in this way can the put 
health and the profession’s prestige be safeguarded, a 
need for governmental action obviated. The racke 
white can no longer be tolerated. ' 


THE BOOKSHELF WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case Worker 
Placement Agency. 
bourne Parkway, 


in a Jewish Child 
Apply Director, 185 West- 
Hartford, Conn. 


a He 


: 


18 
ie leah Settlement nursery director with pre-school train- 


i 
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ie ing and woman group worker needed Chicago. 
ue f i Resident positions. State training and experi- 
ence. 7876 Survey. 
An Imperative for Group Leaders! WANTED: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL GROUP WORK (with residence) for small modern well 


Everett W. DuVall equipped Jewish home for children in Minne- 


apolis. Prefer person with experience in 
Director, Dept. of Soc. Group Work, Temple Children’s Institution, She must be college 
University gives first practical, experience- graduate with child welfare, group work, or 
packed, non-technical guide on how to individ- case work background. Enclose picture 
ualize the services rendered to groups in with application. State age and salary de- 


leisure-time agencies. $2.50. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


sired. 7871 Survey. 


r 


CASE WORKER. Children’s Department (fos- 
ter home finding and placement). Episcopal 
Church Institution. Graduate of accredited 
graduate school of social work, or with cer- 
tificate from accredited school. Work along 
modern lines under expert supervision. Salary 
$1700-$1900 according to training and experi- 


American Sociological Review 
Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 


research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign ence. 7875 Survey. 
correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year WANTED: Well trained and experienced case 


worker for child caring agency in Michigan, 
Opportunity to do some supervision. Good 
salary. 7873 Survey. 


Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


ae a 
HOUSEMOTHER wanted for small institution 
maintained for 15 adolescent girls. 
under the supervision of a statewide 
caring agency. Location on Lake Michigan. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books | 
Heed et also family and town histories, magazine 


numbers, etc. Ali subjects, alj languages. In response give education, age, experience, 
Send us your tist of wants—no obligation. We family situation, and salary desired. College 
arts premptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY education preferred but not conpulsory. 7880 


D BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) Survey. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
{17 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LANGUAGES 


Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. All Lan- 
guages. Bought, So Rented. Request 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 41st 


St., New York. Couple with 12 year old son, unable return 


college India, desire constructive work, wife 
experienced office secretary, husband practical 
farmer, long farm management experience. 
7874 Survey. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ie oe a Mock 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 

or’ 


Part-time work wanted by business woman, em- 
ployed during day. Experience in interview- 
ing, contact, placement, industrial social prob- 
lems, etc. Late afternoon and evening. High- 
est references. 7878 Survey. 


HORTICULTURAL WOMAN GRADUATE, 
years experience Fruit, Flower, 
Greenhouse, Landscape, Poultry, 
able to run a commercial truck garden, teach- 
ing and training children, consultant work, 
good organizer, ‘helped planning and running 
Farm Training Unit, Henry Street Settlement, 
wants creative work, interested land settlement 
schemes, rehabilitation work, cooperative farm- 
ing. Excellent references. 7879 Survey. 


SECRETARY—College Graduate, Social Wel- 
fare Field preferred—or—Stenography—Typing 
Teacher. Five years experience in both fields. 
7881 Survey. 


MAKE LIFE EASIER— Aegenbie 
with books! 


Young man, Columbia M.A., draft deferred, 
social case work supervisor, individual and 
group work in guidance, excellent experience 
and references. 7882 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


STEIN, 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, pe Fi 
search, revision, 


speeches, 


apers. Re- 
liographies, en Over 


Whether you're interested in preparing 
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_ your house you'll find all the answers _Fifth Avenue, New Yorke ne 


books, If the shortage of help has 
hit you—try helping yourself. See your 
ee today for the secret of suc- 


This man was taught 
not to drink water 


Drinking water is scarce in North 
Africa. 

So before our soldiers landed 
there, they were weaned away 
from water. A dash of iodine in 
their drinking water served the 
double purpose of disinfecting it, 
and making it taste awful. By the 
time the boys landed in Africa, 
they'd lost all taste for water. 


The favorite prepared drink is 
lemonade. Field Ration K_ pro- 
vides it—along with veal, pork, 
sausage, coffee, bouillon, malted 
milk tablets, biscuits, chocolate 
and chewing gum—all in a 33- 
ounce pack. Sounds like some- 
body was taking pretty good care 
of our boys, doesn’t it? And that’s 
right. American soldiers are the 
best-fed, best-equipped, ake 
cared-for in the world. 


But keeping them that way 
takes money. So much money that 
Uncle Sam asks us to invest not 
10% or 15% or 20%, but all we 
can in War Bonds. Chances are, 
you're already in the Payroll Say- 
ings Plan—doing your bit. But 
don’t stop there. Raise your sights! 
Do your best! Remember, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you invest, 
when Bonds are held to maturity. 
But your money is needed NOW! 
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YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT.. 
NOW DO YOUR seit 
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IF YOU'RE MAKING MORE MONEY 


E WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
use your head to understand it. 


We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 


This year Americans are going to make 
—minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 


But this year, we civilians are not going 
to have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 


Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx- 
imately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 
where every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 


would bid the prices of things up and up — 


and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
we're going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
a pair of shoes we're going to pay $8. 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 


feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 

\ 

This is what is known as Inflation. 

Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 


But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


Tf, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 


DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything i in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 


If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts: (4) Life Tncnenes and (5) q 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of —~ 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 


And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that’ll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac-} 
tically strangle us. 


Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in — 
your pocket start ertene the country on — 
fire. 

x * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War — 
Advertising Council, is contributed by . 
this Magazine in co-operation with the — 
Magazine Publishers of America. : 


Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 13 
Ordo without | 


